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YOUR 
HicgH ScHOOL 


.. Offers.. 


Educational Opportunities and Advantages 
To Hundreds of Boys and Girls in the District 
That there might not be a famine in “Intellectual 


Leadership” ten years hence ..... High School 


graduation has become a “must” of the day. 


Monday, August 23, 1943 















A new cooperative pro- 
gram which will permit credit 
for work done out of school 
and allow subjects to be car- 


ried in school will enable 
students to work and go to 
school. Individual cases must 
be reviewed and all work ap- 
proved. 









“We must exert every 
ounce of energy and effort 
to the full and complete pros- 
ecution of the war.” To this 
end your High School has re- 
adjusted its curriculum and 
program that there might be 
complete cooperation in the 
critical manpower situation. 


Many of the boys in service write back: “Tell the fellows at home to 
get their school work. They need it when Uncle Sam gets them.” 
Prepare for the service of your country either in the armed forces 


or in some occupation. 


Granite City Community High School Opens Tues., Sept. 7th, 8:20 a. m. 


IF YOU ARE NOT ENROLLED, ENROLL AT ONCE 
HIGH SCHOOL OFFICE OPEN 8:30 A. M.-5:00 P. M. DAILY—SATURDAY 8:30 A. M. TILL NOON 








When High School Opens... Be There, 
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| Job or High School? 
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School and Industry in one community have 
co-operated to keep the student in school 


we the summer of 1943 the ques- 
tion of how many students would re- 
main out of school when the term 
opened in September was before a 
great many school men in the state of 
Illinois. In Granite City many boys 
and girls were temporarily employed 
in industry during the vacation 
months, and so we were greatly con- 
cerned as to whether or not, attracted 
by high salaries, they would be 
tempted to remain at work. 

Consultation with the War Man- 
power Commission of this area during 
the summer rather pointed to an in- 
creased demand for workers by Sep- 
tember, and so some program that 
would enable the plants to maintain 
a level of badly needed manpower 
and that at the same time would 
keep as many students in school as 
possible, was felt to be a necessity. 

An analysis of the situation brought 
out three distinct reasons why stu- 
dents might remain at work. 

1. The local industries through the War 
Manpower Commission and the United 
States Employment Service, were using all 
known devices to get their full quota of 
workers in order to man the plants, most of 
which were producing vital war materials. 

2. Immature students who for the first 
time were having a taste of high salaries 
and enjoying attractive employment oppor- 
tunities, might not weigh carefully the long- 
time value of school against the immediate 
loss of tangible income if they gave up their 
jobs to return to school. 

3. Any loyal American boy or girl might 
well be expected to respond to appeals to 
“do your share on the Home Front” with a 
feeling that it is a patriotic duty to produce 
goods of war for use on any of the far- 
flung battle fronts of the world—in some 


instances by an own brother or other blood 
relation. 


Co-operative Planning 


As a first step toward harmonizing 
demands of school and industry as 
they affected our young people, we 
called the personnel men of all the 
industrial plants in this area together 
for a conference. A tentative plan for 
co-operative education was submitted 
to this conference in order that any 
“kinks” might be eliminated before 
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the plan was finally adopted by the 
board of education and announced to 
the students. 

This meeting gave the school 
officials an opportunity not only to 
discuss aspects of the new co-opera- 
tive program but also to sell it. 
Getting some industries to go on a 
four-hour shift basis proved to be 
chief among the factors that required 
selling. At this first meeting only one 
plant announced its willingness to go 
on a four-hour shift schedule, but 
before school opened in September 
two or three more indicated a desire to 
go along with this school-work pro- 
gram, and before the school year 
closed a great many other plants had 
joined in the program. 

Following this meeting a similar 
meeting was held with the Retail 
Merchants Committee of the Tri-City 
Area Chamber of Commerce for the 
same purpose. 

In both of these meetings whole- 
hearted co-operation was assured, 
and suggestions given that made the 
plan more workable for the area in- 
volved. In one industry that employs 
close to 5,000 people, and that at the 
time of these discussions had approx- 
imately 200 boys and girls of high- 
school age employed, the personnel 
department individually interviewed 
each boy and girl of high-school age 
and urged each one, if feasible, to re- 
turn to school to complete his or her 
education. The effect of this type of 
activity upon the boys and girls of 
the community was far-reaching. 

Following the preliminary con- 
ferences with the representatives of 
business and industry, the board of 
education adopted the revised pro- 
gtam of co-operative education for 
operation on an experimental basis 
during the year 1943-1944, and 
authorized the superintendent so to 
publicize the program that the great- 
est good would be accomplished for 
the community. One of the means 
employed was a page advertisement, 
reproduced on the facing page, which 
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was inserted in the local newspaper. 

Regulations and agreements gov- 
erning types of occupations and stu- 
dent-employer-school relations, both 
detailed and specific, carefully arrived 
at, were the basis of the working 
program. In general they provided, 
first, for the type of occupation which 
a student might choose for credit. 
The school’s approval of a student's 
selection rested upon a determination 
that the occupation offered some 
training and advancement to the 
student. 

Secondly, the plan imposed certain 
obligations upon the student. These 
included (a) carrying a normal sub- 
ject load, (b) regularity of attend- 
ance, (c) attendance at periodic meet- 
ings at which general principles of the 
student’s occupation would be dis- 
cussed, (d) enrollment in related sub- 
ject courses, and (e¢) continuance in 
the job throughout the semester. 

The following conditions had to be 
met by the employer in order that 
the program could be made available 
to him: (a) on-the-job training of 
the student that would lead to ad- 
vanced skills; (6) working hours 
arranged to permit school attendance ; 
(c) reporting to the school; (d) per- 
mission to have school co-ordinators 
visit the student on the job, on con- 
dition that they did not interfere with 
production or progress of work. 


School Credit for Work 


The school gave credit for shop 
work, when the job was in the same 
field as the course the student was 
following in school. Six hundred 
hours in industry were required for 
a semester credit. A half unit of 
credit was given for 350 hours of 
work done in any occupation other 
than shop and approved by the school. 

Regular standards of classroom 
work in related subjects were re- 
quired. Only in shop was credit given 
for required work. For other kinds of 
work, credit was given in lieu of an 
elective subject. Only students en- 
rolled in day school were eligible for 
credit for work done in the Co-oper- 
ative Program. 

Reporting forms devised to obtain 
adequate records included : 


(1) A contract with the student stipulat- 
ing that he was entering upon the Co-opera- 
tive Program for credit; (2) an agreement 
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with the parents approving the student’s en- 
tering into the Co-operative Program and 
signifying understanding of the stipulations 
and conditions, including time of day and 
the hours per week that the student would 
work; (3) a statement to the employer ask- 
ing confirmation of the hours per day and 
days per week that the student was to work 
and the beginning date of employment; (4) 
a written report from the employing organ- 
ization stating the date of employment, the 
total number of hours worked during the 
semester, the type of work, and the quality 
of work done. 

The information afforded by these 
records was supplemented by visits to 
the firm or organization where there 
were students employed, during which 
the program, the type of work, and 
the kind of work the student was 
doing were discussed. This phase of 
the work has been handled by Mr. 
Russell D. Johnson, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Granite City Commun- 
ity High School. 

This program has been approved by 
the Department of Public Instruction 
and the High School Visitor’s Office. 
Such approval makes this credit ac- 
ceptable for high-school graduation 
but not for college entrance. 

Approximately 125 students were 
enrolled in the Co-operative Program 
during the school year 1943-1944, and 
if advance inquiries are an index, the 
number will be increased during the 
year 1944-1945. Only boys and girls 
who were asking for credit were sub- 
ject to regulations of the Co-opera- 
tive Plan outlined above. More than 
500 students who worked outside of 
school hours were not included in the 
Co-operative Program. 

The officials of the Granite City 
Community High School are con- 
scious of the fact that this type of pro- 
gram has been in effect in a number 
of communities for a great many 
years, and as a matter of fact the Co- 
operative Program is not new to the 
Granite City Community High School. 
Prior to the depression of the 30's, 
students in the Granite City Com- 
munity High School were going to 
school two weeks and working two 
weeks under a co-operative program 
based upon Smith Hughes vocational 
shop work. 

The program reported here is 
merely one type of plan that has been 
adopted to meet the needs of a local 
situation. No credit is claimed either 
for superiority or uniqueness. It can 
be said that the plan has been well 
worth while and has been a means of 
keeping boys and girls in school. 
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The Veteran Returns 


to School 


By SIDNEY E. GLENN 


At the University of Illinois he finds 
a Division of Special Services for War 


Veterans equipped 


We sit here in the Promised Land 

That flows with Freedom’s honey and milk ; 
But ’twas they won it, sword in hand, 
Making the nettle danger soft for us as silk. 


James Russet, Loweiui 


ale war, and once more our 
youth, this time both male and female, 
have given the most valuable years of 
their lives that the ideals of our Nation 
might still be achieved. Some of them, 
indeed, have given more than these 
years; they have given their health 
and their strength. Those who gave 
their lives we can honor; those who 
gave less we can help. 

As Lowell pointed out in the great 
ode from which I have quoted, we who 
are educators seek Truth and cherish 
it; but these whom we now welcome 
back, lived and fought for it; and 
those who will return no more, died 
for it. 

It is then our peculiar privilege to 
assist those who come back to us to 
live among us in peace, to prepare 
them to take the place in our society 
that their abilities and their deeds 
have earned for them. At Illinois we 
think of helping to educate the veteran 
as an opportunity to guide the men 
and women who will determine the 
destinies of the country for the next 
quarter of a century or more. 


The Plan 


Almost two years ago, the Provost 
of the University of Illinois appointed 
a committee to draw up plans for the 
reception of veterans returning to the 
campus. By September, 1943 a plan 
was sent to the University Senate. 
The University accepted the responsi- 
bility of taking the men and women 
who had been trained for the service 
of the country at war and preparing 
them for life as civilians. 

On January 26, 1944 the Board of 
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to meet his needs 


Trustees authorized the Division of 
Special Services for War Veterans. 
which began to operate on April 1. 
1944. At that time there were already 
in the University on the Urbana cam- 
pus about one hundred veterans of 
World War II. 

The Division is organized with a 
director as the administrative head. 
The executive council, of which he is 
a member, includes representatives of 
most of the schools and colleges on 
the Urbana campus and shares with 
him the responsibilities of planning 
and administering the program of the 
Division. 

It was discovered very early in this 
effort that the term “veteran” needed 
definition. After considerable discus- 
sion, it was decided that, for the pur- 
pose of this program, “veteran” means 
“any man or woman who served in 
the armed forces or auxiliary services 
of the United States, or in the Mer- 
chant Marine of the United States, or 
in the armed forces or Merchant Ma- 
rine of the allies of the United States, 
after September 1, 1940, and prior to 
the cessation of hostilities.” 

All “veterans” in any division of 
the University have free access to the 
services of the Division. Any veteran, 
as defined above, may bring to the 
Division any problem, personal or 
educational, for which he cannot find 
his own solution, and the Division 
will, with his consent, refer him- to 
the University Office, or other agency 
from which he can get the most effi 
cient aid. This aid will be furnished 
before, during, or after the time he is 
an enrolled student. : 

Student organizations of veterans, 
however, make their own rules. Thus, 
the “Organized Illini Veterans of 
World War II” restricts its member 
ship. It is open to “all students of the 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Healthful School 


| Living 


A be eR P rogram 


{ N appreciation of the value of good 
health as the foundation for the other 
good things of life is comparatively 
new in our modern world, but in the 
United States there is no longer any 
need to argue for it. 

American citizens know that the 
jualities needed in the effective sol- 
dier or in the worth-while citizen are 
not suddenly acquired. They know 
that these qualities are the product of 
the years of activities and experiences 
in youth and in childhood. They realize 
that national preparedness is not a 
matter of months but that it rests 
upon the vitality, strength, skills, and 
endurance developed in the child. 


The School’s Responsibility 


The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion in Purposes of Education in 
American Democracy states: “Health 
is a factor which conditions our suc- 
cess in all our undertakings, personal 
and social. . .. The schools would save 
more than their total cost if they could 
see to it that the incoming generation 
of adults used its resources for health 
more wisely.” 

A health program has a place in 
any plan of education. Whatever ob- 
jectives we accept, we must recognize 
that health maintenance aids the in- 
dividual in his progress toward them. 

The schools can not take full credit 
for the physically fit, the mentally 
alert, and the morally decent, nor are 
they solely to blame for the delinquent, 
the emotionally warped, the vicious, 
and the criminal. Heredity, and home 
and community environment must 
share the responsibility for these char- 
acteristics, good or bad. 

Education must, however, be con- 
cerned with all the factors in the en- 
vironment of the individual which may 
exert an influence upon his growth 
and development, and educators must 
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plan a functional program of healthful 
school living. 

What is envisaged in healthful 
school living ? It includes the provision 
of a wholesome school environment, 
the organization of a healthful school 
day, and the establishment of such 
teacher-pupil relationships as will be 
favorable to the best development and 
living of pupils and teachers. 

Such a program of intelligent, 
healthful living in the school is direct- 
ly influenced by the attitude of the 
school board, the administrator and 
the community. The conditions under 
which the teacher lives—salary, ten- 
ure, retirement, sick leave, opportu- 
nity for advancement, class load—are 
definite factors affecting the health of 
the teacher and the children. 


The Teacher 


The classroom teacher is the key- 
stone to any program of healthful 
school living and the most potent fac- 
tor in a student’s day. He is the only 
person in the school who is with the 
children long enough and ih groups 
small enough to carry through a pro- 
gram of habit training and to give 
effective day-by-day support to health 
practices. 

He is in a strategic position to ob- 
serve the child in his various activities 
and to note differences in his appear- 
ance and actions from those of the 
rest of the group or from his own 
usual condition. He is in more fre- 
quent contact with the child than any 
one else except the child’s parents. 
He must be trained so that he can 
know the particular children under his 
direction—children with decayed teeth, 
children who fear, children with awk- 
ward movements in arms and legs and 
tongues, children with the many dif- 
ficulties which accentuate the adjust- 
ment problem and sharpen the per- 
sonality disturbances that arise. 
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In order to function effectively in 
a program of healthful school living 
the teacher must have a good basic 
knowledge of child growth and de- 
velopment—mental, emotional, social 
and physical. He must be a well- 
integrated person, free from prejudice 
and invested with outside interests 
and satisfactions. 

He must like children and have a 
sympathetic understanding of them. 
He must recognize the potentialities 
of each child and understand such 
potentialities in relation to the child’s 
personality adjustment, his present 
mental level, his school achievements 
and experiences, his medical history 
and physical development, his home 
conditions and his outside interests 
and activities. 

Basic to such understanding are the 
making of case studies and the keeping 
of records. In nearly all effective 
school systems a cumulative record of 
each child is kept, involving all these 
items at the various age levels from 
the kindergarten through the sec- 
ondary school. This record should be 
kept up to date and consulted by every 
one concerned with the child. The 
teacher who really knows his children 
will be able to recognize symptoms of 
future maladjustments and to prevent 
the development of many incipient 
problems as well as to assume the re- 
sponsibility for correcting existing 
problems. 

In order to achieve a functional 
program of healthful school living, it 
is essential to consider very carefully 
the organization of the school day. 
Little is gained from the acquisition of 
health knowledge and the provision 
for health examinations and services 
unless the child has an opportunity to 
live healthfully. 

The resourceful teacher will not 
simply adapt himself to the classroom 
as he finds it but will try to develop 
and maintain hygienic conditions with- 
in the classroom, to build in the minds 
of his pupils a body of concepts relat- 
ing to health, and to provide oppor- 
tunities for the practice of desirable 
health habits as a part of the daily 
routine. 


Avoidance of Strain and Fatigue 


The relation of many of the com- 
ponents of the school environment to 
the health of the child is too obvious 
to require special comment. The 
avoidance of strain and resulting fa- 
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tigue is so important that it deserves 
special emphasis. Strain may be caused 
by various physical conditions. The 
inappropriateness of desks and chairs 
with resulting faulty posture, and poor 
lighting with resulting eye strain are 
but two of the factors that may con- 
tribute to general fatigue. 

The length of the class periods must 
be adjusted to the age level of the 
pupils, to the character of the class 
activity, and to the emotional stability 
of members of the group. There is 
little significance to be attached to the 
order in which classes are arranged in 
the daily program. No one subject can 
be the most difficult for all the mem- 
bers of the class, and not all pupils 
do their best work early in the school 
day. It is generally agreed that the 
arrangement of the school day should 
provide variety of activity to relieve 
physical tension and mental boredom. 
Tension may be relieved through 
muscular relaxation as well as through 
the medium of physical activity. 

Examinations may become a source 
of emotional strain and physical dis- 
turbance. This is particularly true 
when too much weight is attached to 
a single test or too much emphasis is 
placed on memorization. In the lower 
grades examinations should be limited 
to ten minutes and given only as a 
class exercise or a game. In the upper 
grades frequent short tests and a few 
longer ones may be used. Even on 
high-school and college levels the 
concentration of all finals in the 
same day is not desirable and may 
be definitely harmful. 


Homework 


Homework may endanger the well- 
being of a student, regardless of his 
ability and ambition. In the elemen- 
tary school homework should be con- 
cerned with unfinished business or 
supplementary related activities which 
are recreative to some degree. For 
high-school students homework may 
be supplementary reading or creative 
activities but the extra-class activity 
program should not be permitted to 
crowd basic preparation into home- 
work assignments. At no grade level 
should the attempt be made through 
homework to force the slow learning 
child to keep pace with his mentally 
more capable classmates. 


The Lunchroom 


Probably in no other part of the 
school day is there a greater gulf be- 
tween the theory and the practice of 


health than in the operation of the 
school lunch program. Pupils are 
taught to eat with clean hands, but 
often they are given neither the time 
nor the necessary facilities for wash- 
ing. Pupils are encouraged to eat the 
proper foods, but adequate supervision 
is not supplied to see that they secure 
an adequate and well-balanced lunch- 
eon. The school-lunch program should 
be part of the total school program 
and should be permeated with an edu- 
cational rather than an institutional 
management philosophy. 


Health Instruction 

Health instruction in the elemen- 
tary schools should be the constant 
concern of the teacher as she works 
with the children and discovers their 
needs and interests. Such a simple 
process as weighing and measuring 
at regular intervals is a big incentive 
toward the improvement of health 
behavior, for the teacher who gets 
each child interested in watching his 
own growth will find him wanting to 
develop better health habits. 

In the upper grades and on the 
secondary school level there is need 
for a required health instruction pro- 
gram taught by a teacher trained in 
the health sciences and in health edu- 
cation. This teacher should have a 
course of study in health education 
planned to meet the needs, interests, 
and capacities of the group. 

But since health is not the responsi- 
bility of any one teacher nor of any 
one department, this teacher or the 
principal should act as a co-ordinator. 
Thinking and planning together, 
teachers can discover needs, pool 
ideas, evaluate suggestions, and for- 
mulate programs. It is important that 
each teacher know what the others are 
doing so that health material is neither 
monotonously duplicated nor blithely 
omitted. 

The program of physical education 
and recreation plays an important role 
in this health program. The Commis- 
sion on Health in Schools of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators in their yearbook, Health 
in Schools, set up the following objec- 
tives of a physical education program : 

1. To provide activity during the day as 
a preventive of fatigue; a means of self- 
expression; a method of relaxation from 
more formal types of education; an aid to 
the development of strength, physical fitness, 
and organic power; and a contribution to 
health, particularly mental health. 

2. To utilize school and after-school ac- 
tivities as opportunities for pupils to learn 
how to react tq other pupils and to leaders, 
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thus contributing to their social developmen 
and helping them to grow in social adapt- 
ability. 

3. To teach the skills of many types of 
activities and provide sufficient opportunity 
to use these skills so that a reasonable de- 
gree of proficiency, which will encourage 
participation outside school and in the years 
following the completion of school, can be 
attained. 


Shared Responsibility 


Achievement of these goals requires 
increased participation in the school 
program of physical education and the 
utilization of all the facilities within 
the community. 

If the program of healthful school 
living is to be successful, the student, 
the parent, and the community must 
share with the educators responsibility 
for it. The student must develop with- 
in himself a desire to live intelligently 
and an understanding of himself as an 
individual. He must learn to budget 
his time and energy and to set up his 
own standard of living. Older students 
must recognize the fact that their be- 
havior has a direct influence on the 
attitudes and behavior of younger 
children in regard to wise health and 
safety habits. 

Parents should understand the 
work that is being done in the school 
and should try to co-ordinate the ef- 
forts of the home and the school in 
the interest of the best growth and 
development of the child. 

The community should also be in- 
formed about the activities in the 
school. It should provide assistance 
to the school such as health, social 
welfare, and child guidance services. 
Some feature of the high-school stu- 
dent’s day should inspire him to feel 
that he can give service of some kind 
to the community in which he lives. 


Daily Watchfulness and Training 
Basic to Successful Health 
Program 


There is nothing dramatic about a 
health program, about keeping well 
or avoiding accident. Success in such 
a program means daily watchfulness 
and training to establish in our chil 
dren the “habits and principles of liv- 
ing which throughout their school life 
and in later years will aid in providing 
that abundant vigor and vitality which 
are a foundation for the greatest pos- 
sible happiness and service in per- 
sonal, family and community life.”* 





*National Education Association and American 
Medical Association, Joint Committee on Health 
Problems in Education. Health Education. Wasb- 
ington, D. C.: National Education Association, 
1941. P. 15. ts 

(Continued on page 32) 
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ILLINOIS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION STUDY UNIT 


The Aims and Goals 
Of P whe. E dosabiion 


By ROBERT G. BUZZARD 


Our objective successes have been possible because of 
the literacy of our citizenry. Now the complexity of our 
society demands a concern with human relationships. 


I. a representative democracy, such 
as the government of the United 
States strives to be, the ability of 
every citizen to read, to write, to 
speak, and to listen attentively be- 
comes an item of great national con- 
cern. The affairs of government reach 
the common people and function in 
their behalf only when literacy is 
widespread among them. The ability 
to read so as to be informed regard- 
ing public affairs and to study the 
record of the past, and a facility in 
expressing approval or dissatisfaction 
of affairs in progress and in weighing 
and assimilating the information 
brought by radio should be practically 
universal. 

Continuance and development of 
democratic government depend upon 
the understanding between the com- 
mon people and those whose business 
it is to run the government, as elected 
or appointed delegates. Intrinsically, 
it is impossible for a representative 
form of government to exist without 
a literate and analytically minded citi- 
zenry. It is equally true that the ef- 
fectiveness with which the affairs of 
a state, a community, a school district 
—or of any other organized area— 
function is in direct proportion to the 
degree of understanding its people 
achieve with reference to the proposals 
and plans of procedure laid down by 
the public officials. 

It was indeed great foresight which 
prompted our early statesmen to plan 
for proceeds from the sale of public 
lands to be used as a financial aid in 
the establishment of a public school 
system, and to establish as a basis of 
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the functioning of our national gov- 
ernment the philosophy that education 
at public expense is the right of every 
member of a democratic society. 

The differences of geographic con- 
ditions under which our original thir- 
teen colonies developed were reflected 
in the plans for our constitutional gov- 
ernment. Although education at pub- 
lic expense was definitely approved, 
provision for such a common advan- 
tage was left to the individual state, 
in the belief that each state could bet- 
ter fit the educational program to the 
requirements of its people. 

Such a policy proved a wise one as 
our Nation grew, and it functioned 
satisfactorily until all our territory 
was organized. Then came the realiza- 
tion that the financial ability to sup- 
port systems of public education 
varied markedly among states, and 
almost equally so among sections 
within a state. Since school support 
at public expense has been derived 
mainly through direct taxation, such a 
situation is not at all surprising. 

Moreover, present circumstances 
find the population of the forty-eight 
states markedly mobile, with people 
shifting not only from one state to 
another, but particularly between 
rural and urban centers. 

Present circumstances, therefore, 
are creating a renewal of Federal 
interest in the principle of equal edu- 
cational opportunity for all and 
strengthening the conviction that such 
equality can be secured only with some 
type of Federal financial aid to offset 
differences in local taxable wealth. 
Such Federal financial aid must be 
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administered so as to leave in the 
hands of each state the right to set 
up the school system that meets the 
needs of that particular area. Any dis- 
cussion of the aims and goals of pub- 
lic education today must take cog- 
nizance of the national situation and 
its relation to the school problems of 
every locality within the Nation. 

Literacy Imperative in Democracy 

The central aim and goal of public 
education is to achieve literacy among 
all the people. It is this insistence upon 
achievement for all that extends con- 
cern with public education to even 
the most remote and isolated com- 
munity within the national bounda- 
ries, into every street and alley of 
our towns and cities, and to the dis- 
tant farmhouses on the side roads of 
our rural communities. 

The readin’, ’ritin’ and ’rithmetic 
of pioneer days remain the basic tools 
for even the most modern educational 
systems. Consequently the ability to 
read, and particularly to interpret 
the printed page, and to assimilate 
materials read becomes of utmost edu- 
cational concern. 

Few of the problems affecting every 
child have had more study and inves- 
tigation than has the teaching of read- 
ing. Clinics to determine the reading 
abilities and handicaps of a child are 
now rather widespread, and remedial 
processes already devised are work- 
ing astonishing achievements. It is a 
far cry from the McGuffey readers to 
the printed materials offered the mod- 
ern child. Progress is likewise marked 
in the program by which the child 
learns to master the printed page, and 
to acquire the power to take from 
books whatever information he needs. 

So complex is modern life, so great 
the present fund of human knowledge, 
that the use of the library belongs in 
any plan for acquiring literacy. In 
rural areas this frequently means tak- 
ing the library to the pupil. Illinois 
has a few bookmobiles and where 
these mobile libraries are functioning, 
communities are loud in praise of their 
helpfulness. 

Modern America today uses the ra- 
dio as an important agency for reach- 
ing its people, and the future will 
probably bring even greater use of 
the ether waves as a medium of com- 
munication. Consequently the citizen 
must be trained to listen and to ana- 
lyze the radio program just as he is 
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being taught to handle the printed 
thoughts of others. Radio equipment 
in the schoolroom bridges the gaps 
of isolation more easily than any 
other medium yet available. Soon tele- 
vision and its intimate contact with 
other peoples and other human prob- 
lems will take its place in the class- 
room beside the moving picture film. 
The business of making a population 
literate is becoming more complex, 
and consequently more particularly 
demanding upon the teacher and upon 
classroom facilities. 


Opportunities for Self-Discovery 


A second aim of public education is 
to help the individual to a discovery 
of self. Acquiring literacy is the first 
step towards the goal of knowing one’s 
self, it is true, but public education 
is concerned with the individual in 
ways that are markedly more inti- 
mate. The physical and the mental 
health of the individual influence tre- 
mendously his reactions to the obliga- 
tions of citizenship. Public education 
must have a program that leads to 
health of body and health of mind. 

Training that leads to the discovery 
of the personal abilities and likings 
out of which a vocational pattern can 
be made is essential to attainment of 
this second goal of education. The 
public school should offer opportunity 
through which each child learns what 
are his personal capabilities, how to 
evaluate them, and how to use them 
in furthering national advancement. 

Health and guidance clinics are be- 
coming increasingly necessary as a 
part of the public school system. Even 
now there is much evidence to indi- 
cate how great a service can be ren- 
dered by such agencies in conserving 
and using human energy. A healthy, 
happy-minded population is the great- 
est asset to the development of demo- 
cratic living ; it forms a foundation so 
indispensable to national growth that 
its cost is easily defensible. 
Appreciation of National Heritage 

The shifting of the cultural pattern 
in our country oftentimes is so rapid 
that there is grave danger of our los- 
ing sight of the human struggle by 
which present-day advantages were 
made possible. Any nation promulgat- 
ing representative democracy as its 
governmental philosophy, must make 
sure that each generation possesses 
knowledge and appreciation of the ef- 
fort that has been expended to raise 
the Nation to its current level. 
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The third aim of public education 
must be to develop appreciation for 
the hard work of pioneer America, for 
the planning of the early statesmen, 
for the struggle to set up this new 
scheme of government, and the even 
greater struggle to keep it sound and 
functioning as decades have passed. 

Our country must take its place 
among the nations that rule the 
world’s people. Our national attitude 
on world problems must concern 
every citizen, and this obligation will 
become increasingly important in the 
future. The public school must pro- 
vide for implanting this appreciation 
of our national heritage and through 
it a devotion to the national program 
—the basis of real patriotism. 

Such a program implies more than 
acquiring a knowledge of the history 
of the Nation. It is learning history 
true enough, but history with that 
something added that builds a pattern 
of achievement for human beings de- 
termined to succeed in national de- 
velopment. There are reasons for 
being grateful that we are citizens of 
the United States of America. The 
aim of the public school is to make 
the recognition of such reasons uni- 
versal among our people. 


The Obligations of Citizenship 


The fourth aim of public education, 
which rests upon appreciation of our 
national heritage, is to create in the 
individual a sense of personal obliga- 
tion to pursue a constructive course 
of citizenship. Somewhere during the 
course of his public school experience 
there must come to each child discov- 
ery that he really matters, and that 
the world ahead can be better for his 
living if he works within a suitable 
pattern. 

This certainly does not imply that 
each child is to be taught that he ex- 
pects to become great, and that he will 
remain dissatisfied unless wealth and 
fame are achieved. Not at all! It does 
mean that our system of public edu- 
cation must cause the child to see him- 
self as a part of a living, functioning 
nation and to realize that each person 
has an obligation for a democratic 
type of service. 

To accomplish this, public education 
must recognize that the training sit- 
uation for a child lies as much out- 
side a classroom as inside one, and 
that a working people are equally as 
instructive as the printed page and 
generally are far more interesting. 
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The lack among its Citizens of per- 
sonal pride in the ability of each to 
live a contributory life is at present 
our Nation’s greatest human handi- 
cap. On the frontier a person had to 
learn to contribute his share, for sur- 
vival came only through contribution. 
As society becomes more complex, 
the whole group becomes more and 
more handicapped by those who will 
not or cannot do their share. The 
spirit of democracy is to do one’s best, 
rather than to expect others to do for 
one. Such desire for the development 
of personal ability must come in part 
as a result of public school experience, 
and the school system can be a prime 
agency for its development. 


Extension of Common School 
Education 


Our country prospered under this 
philosophy of “what is of good for 
one is good for all”; thus as so- 
called higher education developed, it 
is not surprising that public partici- 
pation in this field became a na- 
tional concern. The feeling that the 
training afforded in the elementary 
school could not carry our people for- 
ward in national development so far 
or so rapidly as would be possible if 
secondary education was afforded, 
has brought into existence such a 
system of public high schools as no 
other nation possesses. 

At present high-school graduation 
is almost universally expected from 
American youth—this in spite of the 
horde of young people who drop out 
along the educational way. As tech- 
nical schools and universities have 
come to be erected at public expense 
and the values of such educational op- 
portunity have been experienced by 
the people (and here again our coun- 
try leads the way for the world), the 
extension of common school education 
beyond the secondary level comes un- 
der serious consideration. Illinois at 
the present time is debating the ex- 
tension of the common school for an 
additional two years, thereby -includ- 
ing the junior college. 

There are few who oppose the phil- 
osophy that an educated citizenry 
makes for an accelerated social devel- 
opment and for national progress. 
But there are those who severely ques- 
tion the machinery of the present 
school organization because of the hu- 
man casualties that lie along the edu- 
cational way. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Committee Announces Plans 
Tor American Education Week 


By J. A. MANN 


Ricitiini Education Week is rapid- 
ly approaching universal observance 
in the Nation. This is exactly as it 
should be. The people of this great 
land have no responsibility more ur- 
gent or more important than that of 
educating its citizens. 

Freedom is secure only in a demo- 
‘ratic state. Capacity for self-govern- 
ment is the direct product of educa- 
tion and can be had in no other way. 
Conversely, any limitation on educa- 
tion decreases the amount and quality 
of freedom and democracy that a na- 
tion enjoys. 

The responsibility implicit in the 
relationship between education and 
democracy challenges us as leaders of 
American education to a degree that 
no other group is challenged. 

One of the great dangers that plague 
school people is complacency. We 
take too much for granted public 
understanding of the public schools. 
We have too frequently believed in 
advertising for commercial purposes 
but have given little thought to ad- 
vertising, or publicizing the educa- 
tional program and the needs of the 
public schools. 

Only recently have we shown signs 
of withdrawing our heads from the 
sands of routine to view the scene 
about us with a practical eye. Now 
that we are beginning to realize the 
necessity for keeping the tax-paying 
public informed, there is hope that 
education may move rapidly to the 
front to occupy the position reserved 
for it from the beginning of our de- 
mocracy. 


Role of Professional Organizations 


American Education Week pro- 
vides a wonderful opportunity to 
place squarely before the public, both 
nationally and locally, the significance 
of the educational program. 

To utilize this opportunity should 
be the concern of professional organ- 
izations such as the National Educa- 
tion Association and the Illinois Edu- 
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“‘IUlinois Education Hour” Radio Program 
Again to Be Focal Point of Observance 


cation Association and of professional 
educators and school-minde | laymen 
as well. This week is spons: ~ d annu- 
ally by the American L>» ion, the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the United States Office of 
Education, and the N.E.A. 


Illinois Observance 


Last year the Public Relations 
Committee of the I.E.A., Miss Hester 
Burbridge, chairman, created a spe- 
cial subcommittee to study the prob- 
lem of popularizing this all-important 
week. The idea was not that of tak- 
ing over the functions of the N.E.A.; 
rather the purpose was to supplement 
the national organization’s promo- 
tional efforts with materials and sug- 
gestions adapted especially for Illinois 
schools. The results of this effort 
were extremely gratifying. From all 
over the State came reports of re- 
newed interest and enthusiasm. 

The Public Relations Committee 
decided that the subcommittee should 
be continued for another year, and the 
following members were appointed by 
Miss Burbridge : 

QO. F. Patterson, Elgin; Ross E. 
Dahl, Joy; and J. A. Mann, Shelby- 
ville, chairman. 

At its first meeting the committee 
prepared a letter which was sent to 
every superintendent and principal in 
the State asking each to appoint a 
general chairman and a core commit- 
tee for planning the respective 
schools’ American Education Week 
program of activities. 

Each was requested to report those 
activities of 1943 that had proved es- 
pecially valuable and to suggest ways 
in which the I.E.A. could be helpful 
to the schools. The response has been 
excellent and further proves the 
growing interest in the bigger pro- 
gram. 

Almost without exception the re- 
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ports again showed that Parents’ 
Night, Open House, Back to School 
Night, or some such evening meeting 
is still very effective in reaching large 
numbers of patrons. 

Some schools have classes with 
students present; others have classes 
for parents without the regular pupils ; 
still others have no classes at all, the 
parents simply spending the evening 
visiting with the teachers of their 
children. No two schools handle the 
observance exactly the same way, but 
all seem to get results. 

One principal says, “Better than 96 
percent of parents attended. Refresh- 
ments !” 

Another comments, “The parents 
love it.” 

“Abeut 500 people attended our 
Open House. We have 205 pupils in 
our school,” says a third. 


Illinois Education Hour 


Without a doubt the most success- 
ful innovation of the past year was 
Illinois Education Hour. Radio sta- 
tion WLS of Chicago cleared fifteen 
minutes at 11 a.m. on Monday of 
American Education Week, at which 
time Governor Green addressed the 
thousands of children, parents, and 
teachers, who were gathered around 
school radios to hear him. Many of 
these schools presented the specially 
prepared I.E.A. program “Education 
for Victory” to the assembled. group 
following the Pledge of Allegiance, in 
which the Governor led. 

Illinois Education Hour will again 
be presented over WLS, at 11 a.m. 
on Monday, November 6. State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, 
Vernon L. Nickell, will be the speaker. 

All schools are urged to complete 
at an early date arrangements to par- 
ticipate in this program. In some 
cases two or more rural schools may 
find it desirable to go together not 
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only to listen to the radio program 
but to present a joint program fol- 
lowing it. 

By all means it is urged that all 
schools invite parents to school and 
publicize Education Hour to the com- 
munity, so that others may hear the 
program over the radio in their 
homes. 

New program material somewhat 
similar to “Education for Victory” is 
in the process of preparation and may 
be obtained by writing the Illinois 
Education Association, 100 East Ed- 
wards Street, Springfield, Illinois. 

The committee is endeavoring to se- 
cure as much radio time as possible on 
several stations in addition to WLS. 
The National Education Association 
is preparing a number of spot re- 
cordings to be used by local stations 
all over the country. Stations in IIli- 
nois have already agreed to use these 
recordings. 

A feature of the week again will be 
the Governor’s Proclamation. This 
year copies will be distributed to all 
schools in time so that the proclama- 
tion may be used in local papers. It 
is suggested that in each city the 
Mayor be asked to issue a similar 
proclamation, which should then be 
given wide circulation in the com- 
munity. 

The committee desires to do 
everything in its power to make the 
week of November 5 to 11 one long 
to be remembered. The real job, how- 
ever, rests with the school people of 
the State. If local plans are not al- 
ready in the making, now is the time 
to begin to make them. 

To each school head the committee 
would say, appoint a chairman and as 
many committees as are necessary; 
write the I.E.A. and the N.E.A. for 
materials and suggestions, and do a 
iot of good old-fashioned work. You 
will be pleased and happy with the 
results, and your community will feel 
more than ever before not only that 
they have good schools but that the 
best they can do in supporting educa- 
tion is none too much. 

The theme for American Education 
Week November 5 to 11 is “Educa- 
tion for New Tasks.” Now whether 
for new or old tasks, let’s make Edu- 
cation Week a grand success! Let’s 
go, Illinois Educators! Let’s show 
America what can be done with Amer- 
ican Education Week when the school 
people really put their shoulders to 
the wheel! 
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Our Children 
for Peace 


By MRS. THEODORE GLEICHMAN 


| T is the hope of every mother and 
father in these United States that 
when this war is victoriously over 
such a peace will be organized as will 
free us permanently from the threat 
and fear of future wars. 

Granted that the participants at the 
peace conferences may be able to es- 
tablish a just peace, the training of 
our young people for the next decade 
or two will determine whether that 
peace will be lasting or temporary. 

The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers chose as the theme of 
its convention in May these words, 
“All Children Are Our Children.” It 
is in this broader sense that I speak 
of “our young people.” We have come 
to realize that training young people 
of any one nation will not be enough. 

We, in this country, have rightfully 
been proud of our system of universal 
public education. To be a successful 
citizen in a nation having a represent- 
ative form of government requires 
knowledge and understanding. We 
have liked to think that through our 
educational system we are giving 
this knowledge and understanding to 
all of our young people. Actually there 
is a wide diversity in the quality of 
education offered by our schools. 

We -realize that some of the most 
important phases of development are 
going on constantly in our homes, and 
that this very fact causes great dis- 
crepancies in the education of youth. 
Communities differ widely in what 
they offer to supplement the education 
of the school and the home. 

To live in a peaceful world young 


people will need certain character- 


istics and certain abilities. The com- 
bined efforts of the community, and 
particularly those of school, home, 
and church, are required to develop 
these qualities. In this effort we need 
first of all a definition of values that 
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will enable us to put: first things first. 
Since attitudes are generally caught 
by young people from their elders, 
we as adults need to study ourselves 
to see that we do not unwittingly 
hand on to our children our own 
shortcomings and prejudices. 

Honesty and integrity, unselfish- 
ness, courtesy, and a willingness to 
put the welfare of the group above 
self-interest, are character traits we 
should seek to develop. Sympathetic 
appreciation of those who are differ- 
ent in race, color or creed should stem 
from the knowledge that people of 
many countries and many religious 
beliefs have put their all into the mak- 
ing of America. 

To function successfully in peace- 
time, as in wartime, the young person 
must be well and strong. Every young 
person has an inherent right to such 
training and such medical care as will 
make and keep him well and strong. 

This presupposes a program of dis- 
ease prevention through immuniza- 
tion against communicable disease; a 
well-balanced nutrition program, pos- 
sibly supplemented by a hot school- 
lunch; and a consistent program of 
physical training and periodic health 
examinations carried on throughout 
years of school attendance. 

Such objective health services must 
be reinforced by the development 
within the young person himself of 
the right attitude toward his own 


health and his own body. Safeguard- . 


ing one’s health, should not be con- 
sidered the mark of a “sissy.” 

If conditions which make for peace 
are to be maintained, our young peo- 
ple must be trained in vocations which 
they themselves have chosen and 
which are in line with their abilities 
and capacities. These vocations should 
give a return to the individual that 

(Continued on page 14) 
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I. Is a peculiarity of the American 
people to believe that a problem has 
been solved when a law has been 
passed, or regulation made, which has 
to do with its solution. So it is with 
the question of child labor. Children 
have been employed in the past when 
it was profitable to exploit them. 
Laws were passed to correct this 
abuse. Now that it is again profitable 
to exploit the labor of our boys and 
girls, the law means but little. 

It is self-evident that the problem of 
child labor in Illinois, as elsewhere, 
is more or less directly a war-related 
problem, arising as it does out of an 
unprecedented demand for manpower, 
coupled with the opportunity for 
children to earn, in many instances, 
more money than their fathers were 
able to do a decade ago. The fact that 
a child is paid big money does not, 
however, lessen the drain on his 
health, condone neglect of his educa- 
tion, or militate favorably toward his 
future welfare and that of the nation 
as a whole. 


The Situation To-day 


The number of children who have 
left school to go to work /egally in IIli- 
nois increased more than 400 percent 
during 1943 over 1942. In addition to 
children who are working legally by 
certification, the Federal Children’s 
Bureau has found in Illinois, at least 
in interstate industry, the highest per- 
centage of illegal employment in the 
whole Nation. It would be easy to 
say that this problem is concentrated 
in Chicago. Surveys conducted by 
various councils of the Illinois Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers in co- 
operation with the Illinois Child La- 
bor Committee, and, in some cases, 
with the League of Women Voters, 
have uncovered numerous violations 
in many downstate cities—and nu- 
merous here means not dozens but 
hundreds. The nature of these viola- 
tions is typified by a statement from 
a report of one of these councils to 
the local school board: 

Chief violations by the student consisted 
of working too many hours a week, starting 
and extending hours beyond the legal limit 
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Child Labor in Illinois 


By Charles 


and working at prohibited occupations, espe- 
cially as pin-boys in bowling alleys. 

As a natural result of this increase 
in child employment industrial acci- 
dents to minors have increased in Illi- 
nois, such accidents being 100 percent 
more numerous in 1943 than in 1942. 
Juvenile delinquency of the more seri- 
ous type has increased somewhat 
parallel to the increase in child labor. 
To those interested in the protection 
of youth the situation in Illinois is 
extremely serious. 


Legal Basis 


It is essential that those concerned 
with the welfare of children under- 
stand the legal basis for the employ- 
ment of children. The Illinois Child 
Labor Law may not be the best in the 
Nation but it is the one under which 
we must operate until a better one 
can be passed. Among the important 
factors to be considered in assessing 
the problem of juvenile labor, is the 
number of hours worked per week, 
especially by those boys and girls 
regularly attending school. 

The Illinois Jaw provides that mi- 
nors under sixteen shall be limited to 
eight hours a day and six days a 
week, and they may work only be- 
tween 7 :00 a.m. and 7:00 p.m. Hours 
spent in school must be counted as 
hours worked. The standard of em- 
ployment set forth by the War Man- 
power Commission, the United States 
Office of Education, and the Chil- 
drens’ Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor is that students 
fourteen and fifteen years old should 
not engage in any work which will not 
permit a regular and complete school 
schedule, and they should not work 
in manufacturing industries at all. 
This latter provision is given teeth by 
the Fair Labor Standards Act as it 
applies to concerns engaged in inter- 
state commerce. Furthermore the 
maximum hours of employment on 
school days should be 3 with a weekly 
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total of not more than 18 hours dur- 
ing the time school is in session. Stu- 
dents of sixteen and seventeen years 
of age should not exceed 4 hours of 
employment in school days, nor 28 
hours weekly during school sessions. 

The Illinois law provides that chil- 
dren under fourteen are prohibited 
from working with or near dangerous 
machinery, in bowling alleys, theatres, 
and amusement places where liquor is 
sold, from manual work in or about 
mines, and girls of this age are pro- 
hibited from employment which re- 
quires standing. Note that these are 
absolute prohibitions under the law 
and no legal work certificate can be 
issued to cover such employment. 

The responsibility for the enforce- 
ment of the Illinois Child Labor Law 
rests with the State Department of 
Labor. There appears to be a legal 
question in the minds of some state’s 
attorneys as to whether they can 
prosecute under the law. However, 
the law requires truant officers and 
school authorities to notify the De- 
partment of Labor. This requirement 
of the law places the initial responsi- 
bility for its enforcement directly on 
school administrators and teachers. 

The second point of responsibility 
rests with the Illinois State Depart- 
ment of Labor. This department 
prosecuted but 6 cases outside of Chi- 
cago and 8 cases in Chicago in 1943 
although 986 violations of the Child 
Labor Law were found in 15,218 in- 
spections. All but two of the cases 
prosecuted were bowling alley cases, 
and of these only one was fined the 
maximum of $200. 

It is recognized that the Depart- 
ment of Labor has operated under 
rather severe restrictions. It has not 
had enough inspectors, particularly in 
the downstate area. There has been 
apparently no standard of either re- 
cruitment or training of new inspec- 
tors. Too long delays have taken place 
between report and inspection, and 
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first inspection, warning, and rein- 
spection. There has been apparently 
no aggressive policy of enforcement. 

On the other hand the Womens’ 
and Children’s Division has repeated- 
ly expressed its willingness to co- 
operate and has recently permitted an 
unprecedented short cut in allowing 
reports of violations to be made di- 
rectly to the inspectors concerned 
with the area in which the violation 
takes place. 


The School’s Responsibility 


If it is clear that the problem is an 
extremely serious one, it is equally 
clear that the responsibility for initiat- 
ing and insisting upon adequate en- 
forcement of the Illinois Child Labor 
Law rests primarily upon local com- 
munities and directly upon school 
authorities. Obviously the first step 
in any program of enforcement rests 
upon an early and constant knowledge 
of the local situation. However, any 
survey and diagnosis of local condi- 
tions is useless unless some positive 
action is taken. All violations should 
be reported to the State Department 
of Labor, without fear or favor, if the 
violation cannot be stopped by con- 
ferences with the employer and par- 
ents at the local level. Remember that 
no child under fourteen can work be- 
fore seven in the morning or after 
seven at night. This will affect boys 
working on milk routes and the like. 
It does not apply to boys who are 
carrying papers and magazines. These 
are in a special category. Remember 
that no child under fourteen can work 
in any store or other mercantile estab- 
lishment. Remember that no child un- 
der sixteen can work in a bowling 
alley or theatre at any hour. 

The processes of work certification, 
responsibility for which is directly 
upon the local school authority, must 
be facilitated. Rigid insistence must be 
practiced as to proof of age, type of 
work, and time of termination of the 
permit as issued. Adequate truant of- 
ficers must demand strict compliance 
with the School Attendance Law. 
There must be community education 
to make employers and parents aware 
of the law and its purpose—and of its 
penalties. There must be provision for 
counselors and adjustment teachers 
who are prepared to give individual 
guidance in vocational matters. There 
must be indoctrination of the student 
with an understanding of long-term 
values. Neither the student or his 
parents must be permitted to believe 
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that they are able to capitalize on 
short-time gains. 

In our society the welfare of the 
child must necessarily take precedence 
over profit to any employer, or par- 
ent. It must take precedence over the 
seeming short-time advantage which 
is to be gained by the participation of 
the child in the war effort. Too many 
parents and employers, as well as 
children, are taking advantage of the 
war situation to permit children to do 
those things which may well in the 
long run negate the very things for 
which the war is being fought. If the 
health—mental or physical or social— 
of the child is in conflict with the de- 
sire of the parent, or the child, or the 
employer, that he perform work as a 
part of the general manpower pool, 
there is only one possible solution— 
the good of the child must come first. 

If it is possible to secure action to 
this end only through the exertion of 
pressure, then groups interested in 
the welfare of children must exert 
pressure, and continue to exert it. 
The protection of children from ex- 
ploitation either by unscrupulous em- 
ployers or by avaricious parents, or 
by inefficient enforcement procedures, 
justifies whatever measures may be 
taken under the law to put a stop to 
such violations. The situation is a 
challenge to those interested in chil- 
dren. It is a challenge directly to the 
men and women who are engaged in 
the educational profession. Report 
violations, insist upon inspection, and 
reinspection, and if necessary prosecu- 
tion. If we are not ready and willing 
to do these things under the law, let 
us drop the pretense of interest in the 
child and repeal the law. Any other 
course is an evasion of responsibility. 





PREPARING OUR CHILDREN 
(Continued from page 12) 


permits the maintenance of a decent 
standard of living, including the edu- 
cation of children. 

Perhaps we have been too much 
inclined to glorify the professions and 
other vocations which require only 
mental effort. It is time that we make 
a concerted effort to dignify all sorts 
of labor that are necessary to the well- 
being of a people. It is time to develop 
pride in workmanship whether that 
workmanship be in the planting of a 
field, the digging of a ditch, or in the 
writing of a brief. 

Because the war has made it neces- 
sary to put great emphasis upon phys- 
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ical development and upon specialized 
training for definite jobs in the Army 
and Navy, there is some danger that 
in the immediate future we may neg- 
lect one phase of our educational pro- 
gram that has been emphasized almost 
exclusively in the past. 

This is the part that seeks to de- 
velop an appreciation of the arts. We 
are constantly being given hints of 
the almost miraculous developments 
in mechanical achievement. If we are 
to have the benefits of such achieve- 
ments after the war is over, it will 
mean more hours of leisure, not only 
for the man who works but for the 
family of that man. 

There must be direction and occu- 
pation for those added hours of lei- 
sure. It is the person who has not 
developed an appreciation of good 
books, of music or of art; the person 
who has no interesting hobby; the 
person who has no inner resources to 
carry him through the added hours 
of leisure, that becomes the problem 
of our organized communities. By all 
means let us keep the liberal arts as 
an integral part of our educational 
program. 

If the child is to be prepared for 
living in a peaceful world, attention 
must be given to the education of 
parents. Parents should understand 
the need for changes in educational 
methods and practices. They should 
have the opportunity to learn of the 
emotional and spiritual needs of their 
own children and of methods of meet- 
ing these needs. They should know 
the importance of meeting these needs. 

Meeting all of the educational needs 
which have been mentioned here 
would mean greatly increased cost of 
education. Could we accomplish our 
purposes—could we prepare our chil- 
dren to maintain the Peace—the cost 
would be negligible compared to the 
results. If only a fraction of the money 
spent on this war could be spent on 
the development of a peacetime pro- 
gram of education under the leader- 
ship of those best qualified to plan 
such a program, there could be no 
doubt of the result. y 

In the statement of one of the ob- 
jects of Parent-Teacher organization 
there is implied all of those values 
which we seek for all children in pre- 
paring them to maintain the Peace: 
“To develop between educators and 
the general public such united effort 
as will secure for every child the 
highest advantages in physical, men- 
tal, social, and spiritual education.” 
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To take the measure 
ofa coming job 


w people notice or even think of the 
many special abilities the railroads have 
been required to develop. One of these is accu- 
rately anticipating the need of agriculture and 
other industry for rail transportation. 


Because they do this, freight cars for years 
have almost always appeared at the right place, 
at the right time and in the right number. This 
has been a must for orderly marketing and 
efficient low-cost transportation. 


Today, while everything they have is working 
day and night to hasten victory, the railroads 
are busy also taking the measure of the jobs 


that lie ahead. 


What new kinds of goods will have to be car- 
ried? What kinds of cars will they need? Where 
will they come from and where will they go? 
What service and rates will be needed to de- 
velop business, shipping, and employment? 
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Long before the call comes for postwar action, 
the answers to these and hundreds of other 
questions must be ready. Finding the answers 
to these questions is the work of a separate 
group of seasoned railroaders—the Railroad 
Committee for the Study of Transportation. 


In this way, the railroads are looking ahead to 
the time when America turns again to peace- 
time work—and planning their necessary part 
in helping to make it a wonderful land to live 
in, just as they have helped make it strong in 
time of war. 
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AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 








Bernard |. Griffith 
Accepts Public Relations 
Post with Ohio Education 

Association 





On July 4 the Board of Directors 
of the Illinois Education Association 
accepted the resignation of Bernard 
I. Griffith as Director of Public Re- 
lations of the association. Mr. Griffith 
left Illinois August 1 to take up his 
duties with the Ohio Education Asso- 
ciation as assistant secretary in charge 
of public relations. In Ohio, as in IIh- 
nois, it will be his opportunity to es- 
tablish the specialized public relations 
service. 

During the eight years of Mr. 
Griffith’s service to the I.E.A., the 
association’s public relations activities 
developed into a well organized pro- 
gram, headed by a Public Relations 
Committee. Forerunner of this com- 
mittee in the early days of the pro- 
gram were unofficial bodies composed 
of Division presidents and Division 
public relations chairmen, which met 
on call of the President of the state 
association. In 1941, however, a Pub- 
lic Relations Committee, composed of 
a representative from each of the 
eighteen Divisions, was made one 
of the association’s three govern- 
ing committees, and the committee’s 
chairman took his place on the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Illinois was among the first of the 
state education associations, if not 
actually the first such association to 
have a director of public relations, 
and so it fell to Mr. Griffith’s lot to 
pioneer in the use of numerous tech- 
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niques in interpreting the services 
and needs of the public schools. 

A case in point is the use of visual 
media. “Backing Up the Guns,” the 
first sound picture of its kind, is an 
interpretation of the contribution of 
the common schools to the war effort. 
Another first in this field, so far as 
is known, is “The Case of Mary 
Jones,” an interpretation of the work 
of the organized profession. 

The development of co-operative 
relations with many other state-wide 
organizations has been stressed dur- 
ing this first eight-year period of the 
I.E.A.’s organized public relations ef- 
fort. Mr. Griffith was personally ac- 
tive in other state-wide groups and 
recently he served as president of 
the Illinois Church Council. 

Older media of communication were 
not neglected in the development 
of the public relations program but 
formed a solid base of informational 
service. Pamphlets for popular con- 
sumption attained impressive circula- 
tion, and I.E.A. news releases have 
been widely used by newspapers of 
the State. Direct mail has been ef- 
fectively channelled through a classi- 
fied mailing list that has made pos- 
sible specialized appeal. Radio has 
been used to some extent. 

Intra-organization effort also has 
been stressed: encouragement of lo- 
cal public relations committees, and 
larger teacher participation. 

Recently Mr. Griffith was elected 
vice-president of the national organ- 
ization of school public relations of- 
ficials, the School Public Relations 
Association. Today’s Techniques, a 
manual of public relations techniques 
and procedures, was published under 
the sponsorship of SPRA. A chapter 
on the use of visual media was writ- 
ten by Mr. Griffith. 

Officers, board members, and staff 
met in a farewell tribute to Mr. Grif- 
fith on July 28. The occasion was a 
dinner at the Leland Hotel, Spring- 
field. An appropriate gift was pre- 
sented to Mr. Griffith in the name of 
the association. 

In arranging for the the effective 
continuance of the public relations ef- 
fort, the I.E.A. Board of Directors 
combined the functions of the Teacher 
Welfare Department and the Public 
Relations Department in a Depart- 
ment of Professional and Public Re- 
lations. Dr. Claude E. Vick directs 
the new department. 
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N. B.A. Convention 


The streamlined convention of the 
National Education Association held 
in Pittsburgh July 4 to 8, 1944, has 
been compared to a few of the his- 
torically critical meetings of the as- 
sociation by the N.E.A. official staff, 
in view of the character of decisions 
made. Some important decisions of 
the assembly are the following: 

1. Adopting the Five-Year Program 
of unification, expansion, and development. 
This program proposes that our profession 
move forward toward one United Educa- 
tion Association with a single fee covering 
local, state, and national activities. This 
goal is to be achieved by a planned evolu- 
tion extending over a period of five years. 

2. Raising Association dues from $2 to 
$3, effective 1945-'46, and thus restoring 
their purchasing power to the 1916 level. 
This will enable the N.E.A. to expand its 
service so that it can more nearly meet 
the needs of the profession and of the 
Nation. 

3. Urging delegates to ask their Con- 
gressmen to sign Discharge Motion No. 12, 
so the House of Representatives may vote 
on Federal Aid, H. R. 2849, when Congress 
reconvenes. 

4. Endorsing the proposed Equal Rights 
Amendment to the U. S. Constitution. 

5. Reorganizing N.E.A. committees, com- 
missions, and councils for more effective 
work. 

6. Admitting the American Association 
of Junior Colleges as an N.E.A. Depart- 
ment. 

The Illinois delegation met for the 
consideration of official business on 
Wednesday morning, July 5. At this 
session Miss Susan Scully, Chicago, 
was nominated as N.E.A. director for 
Illinois, to succeed Mr. John Thal- 
man, Waukegan. Mr. Thalman re- 
ceived as a gift from the association 
in appreciation of his long service, a 
gold ring with an onyx setting. A sim- 
ilar gift was presented to Mr. B. I. 
Griffith, whose service to the I.E.A. 
was to be terminated on August 1, as 
a consequence of his resignation to 
take up public relations work with the 
Ohio Education Association. 

This, too, was the occasion of the 
retiring I.E.A. president’s turning 
over the responsibilities of his office 
to the incoming president. Mr. W. C. 
Handlin, Lincoln, retiring president, 
presented Dr. Edward H. Stullken, 
incoming president, with a gavel made 
of walnut taken from the staircase at 
Lincoln College, located in Lincoln, 
Illinois. 

Illinois delegates met Tuesday eve- 
ning in an informal reception and 
social. 
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FREE teaching aids 
to meet your teaching needs 


Here are supplementary classroom materials 
that were planned, written and edited to mect 
actual classroom needs. 

They are interesting, factual, authoritative— 
prepared by men and women who know their 


subjects and who understand your teaching 
problems. 

These materials are free. Fill out and mail 
the coupon below and they will be sent to you 


promptly. 





Junior and Senior High Schools 
Little Science Series 


A series of pocket size booklets designed to help you 
teach science while it’s mews. Six titles are now ready; 
over 1,000,000 copies of each Booklet are now in use in 
classrooms throughout the country. Order enough for 
every member of your class. 


Tue Strurr Our Wortp Is Mang Or 
(#LS 1). Elements, Compounds, 
Minerals; where they are found, 
what they are used for. 





Eygs ror THE Litrte Wortps (#LS 4). 
The Story of microscopes, from 
Leeuwenhoek’s first crude lens to 
the electron microscope. 


Strance Propres or THE LitTTLe 
Wor tps (#LS 5). Bacteria and mold; 
what they are, how we use them 
and control them. Viruses, en- 
emy of man. 


Amper AND Amperes (#LS 9). What 
Electricity is; the rules we've learned 
for using it. 


Topay’s Ben Franxuins (#LS 10). 
Lightning; why we study it. 
How to be safe in a storm. 


Science 1n Everypay Tuinos(#LS 16). 
Familiar electrical appliances and 
how they work. 


@ Scnoor Service 
Westincuouse Evecrric & MaNnuracturinc ComPANY 
306 Fourth Ave., P.O. Box 1017—Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Please send me the classroom materials below; also a copy of your free catalog : 


of Teaching Aids. 

Lrrrie Science Boox.ets 
& (State quantity wanted) 
MOR. bs dhe BE a. 0-<s 
« . ae aS | eee 
ft ) eS ler 


Historica Picrure-Scriprs 
(State quantity wanted) 


School. .. 
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Everypay Execrricity # 





Grades 6 to 12 


“Everyday Electricity” Charts 


A series of nine charts mein how familiar appli- 
ances work and the principles on which they are based. 
Printed in two colors, on heavy paper. Size 25 by 38 
inches. 





Group I: Incandescent Lamp, 
Electric Toaster, Electric 
Motor, Vacuum Cleaner, Elec- 
tric Refrigerator. 


Group II: Fluorescent Lamp, 
Electric Iron, Electric Perco- 
lator, Electric Elevator. 





Grades 4 to 9 


Historical Picture-Scripts 


Colored posters 1214 by 16 inches, each telling the 
history of some device with which children are familiar. 
Subjects now ready include: 





Tue Story oF Power For 
Sues (#H 1). 


Tue Story or MILiTary 
Sicnatinec GH 2). 


How THe Fiyinc MaAcHINE 
Was Mave a Ficutinc 
Macuine (#H 3). 











Westin 


ouse 


Cuarts 
(Check Groups desired) Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 
eee 
.....-Group II TUNE 1N 


John Charles Thomas, Sunday 2:30, EWT, NBC. 
|. Ted Malone, Monday, Wednesday, Friday 10:15 pm, 
EWT, Bive Network. 
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Enrollment in I. BE. A. 

















June 30, 1944 
Number of 
Number Teaching Number Number 
Division and Counties Enrolled Positions Enrolled of 
1942-"43 1942-°43 1943-'44 Delegates 
1. BLacKHAWK.... 1,381 1,262 1,375 18 
Henry. 431 373 421 
Mercer____. 226 198 222 
Rock Island 724 691 732 ’ 
2. CENTRAL. 1,586 1,504 1,624 20 
DeWitt____ 192 196 191 
Livingston 409 402 426 
Logan_____ 209 285 228 
McLean__ : 776 621 779 
3. Cutcaco (city only) 5,255 12,957 4,992 54 
4. DuPace VaALiey 768 686 775 12 
DuPage__ 768 686 775 
5. East CENTRAL 2,655 2,423 2,516 29 
Champaign 661 613 655 
Rea 198 190 194 
Iroquois... 357 359 368 
Kankakee 361 354 376 
Piatt__. 213 190 205 
Vermilion 865 717 718 
6. EASTERN 2,098 2,014 2,057 25 
Clark 195 195 191 
Coles 405 291 378 
Cumberland 125 121 119 
Douglas 207 191 194 
Edgar__ 257 253 255 
Effingham 171 172 179 
Fayette____ 205 242 199 
Jasper. 123 141 123 
Moultrie. 142 136 139 
Shelby 268 272 280 
7. ILtrnois VALLEY 1,570 1,445 1,574 20 
Bureau 393 351 388 
é Grundy___ 187 176 182 
j LaSefe 778 737 798 
Marshall 138 115 131 
Putnam__ 74 66 75 
8. Lake SHORE 4,710 4,652 4,713 51 
Cook (outside Chicago). 3,882 3,829 3,900 
See) 828 823 813 
9. MIssiIssippr VALLEY 1,140 1,129 1,115 15 
Adams. 441 409 427 
Hancock. 308 311 301 
Pike__ 270 285 270 
Schuyler. 121 124 117 
10. NorTHEASTERN 1,983 1,863 1,980 24 
Kane 863 778 856 
Kendall____ 117 103 116 
McHenry__. 319 305 325 
. Se 684 677 683 
11. NorTHWESTERN 1,673 1,575 1,677 21 
Boone. 152 142 158 
Carroll____ 218 192 214 
Jo Daviess 199 177 196 
Stephenson. 330 302 317 
Winnebago 774 762 792 
° 12. Prorta____ 1,822 1,736 1,831 22 
Mason 159 177 170 
ag 23 23 931 
Tazewell. 522 535 521 
; Woodford___. 218 201 209 
* 13. Rock River 1,450 1,309 1,430 18 
ad DeKalb 429 349 406 
Lee__ 313 279 305 
Re ac TT 311 301 310 
Whiteside... 397 380 409 
14. Sourn CENTRAL. 2,971 3,076 3,051 35 
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‘ ‘ Number Teaching Number Number 
Division and Counties Enrolled Positions Enrolled of 
1942-'43 1942-'43 1943-'44 Delegates 
Brown 31 83 51 
Cass 153 151 152 
Christian 314 348 322 
Macon 480 587 553 
Macoupin 413 393 398 
Menard 111 116 114 
Montgomery 321 313 315 
Morgan 350 260 353 
Sangamon 721 734 724 
Scott 77 91 69 
15. SoUTHEASTERN 1,346 1,376 1,283 17 
Clay. 186 195 168 
Crawford 205 208 199 
Edwards 93 87 82 
Lawrence 196 199 198 
Richland 172 167 157 
Wabash lll 96 116 
Wayne 19] 207 161 
White 192 217 202 
16. SouTHERN 2,720 2,647 2,656 31 
Alexander 164 156 159 
Franklin 415 428 416 
Gallatin 42 97 54 
Hamilton 129 137 111 
Hardin 59 66 67 
Jackson 445 339 405 
Johnson 97 103 88 
Massac 126 129 125 
Perry 197 189 197 
Pope 60 66 61 
Pulaski 127 120 126 
Saline. 310 295 296 
Union 150 153 160 
Williamson 399 369 391 
17. SoUTHWESTERN 3,363 3,597 3,412 38 
Bond 55 145 75 
Calhoun 42 61 37 
Clinton 85 133 88 
Greene 109 183 103 
Jefferson 198 307 233 
Jersey 108 118 108 
Madison 985 911 1,003 
Marion 316 344 316 
Monroe 105 99 99 
Randolph 241 240 245 
St. Clair 986 926 976 
Washington 133 130 129 
18. WESTERN 1,597 1,585 1,600 20 
Fulton 333 442 330 
Henderson 117 117 112 
Knox 404 413 404 
McDonough 329 270 350 
Stark 125 109 110 
Warren 229 234 234 
19. Out or STATE 21 34 
20. State OFFICE 6 228 
40,115 46,836 39,923 470 
xx*re* 


Apportionment of Delegates 


By constitutional amendment, the numbers of delegates 
to the annual meeting assigned to the respective Divisions 
is determined by the numbers of members enrolled in the 
state association from the Divisions as per June 30 of 
each year. The delegation is based upon the assignment 
of one delegate for each one hundred members or major 
fraction thereof enrolled in the several Divisions. In addi- 
tion, the three governing committee chairmen and the 
president-elect from each Division serve as delegates. 
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Dear DAVE: 

I hope that you and yours have had 
a very happy and healthful summer. 
Good health is the subject of much 
concern, planning, and action these 
days, and properly so. 

I just read an article quoting Gen- 
eral Hershey as follows: 

The unacceptable group (referring to mili- 
tary rejectees) is as large as all our armed 
forces in the last war. It is a group about 
the size of our overseas forces at present. 
It is a force larger than the Navy, including 
the Marine Corps. 

That’s something to think about, 
Dave. 

The General said that on March 1, 
1944 there was a pool of 3,600,000 
men under 38 years of age unfit for 
service. Of these 1,400,000 are in the 
most critical age group, those under 
26. About a million of the whole num- 
ber were rejected because they were 
educationally deficient. The remain- 
der were chiefly persons physically 
and psycho-neurotically or mentally 
deficient. The greatest group consist- 
ed of those with physical and educa- 
tional deficiencies. 

Undoubtedly our processes of ex- 
amination and our standards of phys- 
ical, mental, and educational fitness 
are a great deal more severe now than 
during the first World War. On the 
other hand, it seems to me that we 
as a nation are compelled to recognize 
that our record of fitness is very poor. 


Progress in Illinois 


I believe that Illinois is to be com- 
plimented, in view of the above cir- 
cumstances, for the definite steps it 
has taken toward the improvement of 
health within its boundaries. Legal 
provisions for the establishment of 
county health departments, the new 
Physical Education Law, and the 
work of the Joint Committee on 
School Health, have laid the basis for 
constructive work in Illinois, which it 
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An informal communication emphasizing 
current developments in the I. E. A. 


is hoped will lead to better health. 

It is one thing to secure legislation 
in behalf of more adequate health ef- 
forts, and another thing to awaken 
our people to the necessity of action 
and to the ways and means of promot- 
ing the general program. For exam- 
ple, all counties may now have county 
health departments by local permis- 
sive referendum. If, however, local 
leadership is lacking within the re- 
spective counties few county health 
departments will be established. Like- 
wise with the Physical Education 
Law; if school people and local lead- 
ers do not see the necessity of full 
conformance with the provisions of 
the law, the “soon as practicable” 
time referred to in the law may never 
come. 


School Health Study 


The point I am trying to make, 
Dave, is this: it falls upon Illinois 
authorities and professional and lay 
leaders, groups, and organizations to 
make the goal of healthier citizenry 
a reality in Illinois. 

In this connection I wish to pay a 
tribute to the three State departments 
of Public Health, Public Instruction, 
and Registration and Education. Un- 
der the prime leadership of Dr. 
Roland R. Cross, of the Department 
of Public Health, assisted by Super- 
intendent. V. L. Nickell, and Director 
Frank G. Thompson, these depart- 
ments assumed initiative and leader- 
ship in the splendid study which pro- 
duced our new manuals entitled A 
Basic Plan for Student Health and 
Health Education in Teachers’ Col- 
leges, and A Basic Plan for Health 
Education and the School Health Pro- 
gram. 

These departments were assisted 
by Dr. Clair E. Turner, professor of 
Public Health, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cambridge, Mas- 
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sachusetts, who served as professional 
consultant to the group.* Two state- 
wide committees were appointed—a 
joint committee and a liaison commit- 
tee. The first served as a policy-form- 
ing group. The latter did the work. 


Manuals Published 


Mr. Grimm, our Research Direc- 
tor, served on the liaison committee, 
recently as its chairman. I served on 
the former committee. Many of our 
finest school people served in a very 
practical way on these committees 
and the subcommittees. The whole 
effort was one of the finest examples 
of organization and procedure that I 
have seen. The product of these ef- 
forts is, I believe, outstanding and 
merits study and acceptance by school 
people and laymen everywhere. 

The teachers college volume deals 
in detail with student health services, 
hygienic regimen, and instruction in 
health at the various teacher-training 
institutions. The study involves con- 
siderations such as physical examina- 
tion of students, individual health 
records, the clinical staff, student hos- 
pitalization, sanitation, counseling and 
guidance, sanitary housing, cafeteria 
or lunchroom, physical education, as- 
signments and examinations affecting 
health, extra school work and outside 
work in relation to health, recreation, 
student health committees, health in- 
struction, student courses in teaching 
health, and a host of other subjects. 

The volume dealing with health 
education and the school health pro- 
gram is one that should be in the 
hands of every school teacher. In gen- 
eral, the booklet deals with the prin- 
ciples underlying health education and 
the school health program; specific 
objectives ; indirect learnings in health 


*Dr. Turner has recently accepted an appoint- 
Heal 


ment as Chief th Education Officer in the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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THE 


OLD 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION 


REG ABLAE 


The Never-Ending Miracle 


of 


Southern Timber 


Wwe has always played a 
vital role in the progress of 
civilization ...for homes, facto- 
ries, furniture, paper, airplanes, 
ships, farm implements, industrial 
equipment and other things. New 
discoveries will provide even 
greater opportunity for postwar 
development and employment. 
Our southeastern states consist- 
ently produce about 30% of the 
softwood and 50% of the hard- 
wood of the United States—could 
supply even more if needed. In 
L&N territory alone, over 2,000 
establishments handle timber 
products of every description. 
This output in 1942 exceeded 
$200,000,000 in value, of which 
over $42,000,000 was paid for 
labor. Last year the L & N moved 
113,000 carloads of these wood 
products, and otherwise contrib- 
uted importantly to the develop- 


ment of southern timber resources. 

Thus we see the practical appli- 

cation of American Free Enterprise 

.. what it has accomplished... 
how men of vision and courage 
built businesses of their own, and 
at the same time benefitting their 
neighbors and adding to the prog- 
ress of the South. 

The immediate purpose of The 
Old Reliable is to help win the 
war. This done, its energies will 
be again directed to the develop- 
ment of an even greater Southern 
industry—a goal it has pursued 
throughout more than 94 years of 
service. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD 


Don’t travel this summer unless you must. Save train space for military needs. 


BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY 
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Here's a New Geography with Outstanding Features! 
THE UNITED STATES IN THE WESTERN WORLD 


A Complete Elementary 
School Geography Program 


Atwood-Thomas 


Neighborhood Stories, 92c; Visits 
in Other Lands, $1.24; The Ameri- 
can Nations, $1.68; Nations beyond 


the Seas, $1.72. Workbooks 
Teachers’ Manuals Available. 


All Prices Subject to Discount 


and 


Wallace W. Atwood 


Links the Western Hemisphere together—emphasizes prop- 
erly our Canadian and Latin-American relations. Gives clear 
understanding of our American neighbors and our interwoven 


interests with them. 


New Maps: Spread before your pupil, as one great whole, 
the entire hemisphere. Clearer, more timely, more informa- 
tive than other school geography maps. 


New Illustrations: Picturesque, full of action, they make 
other American peoples live before your pupils’ eyes. 


GINN AND COMPANY 





New Text: Fascinating in its wealth of fresh information, 
its graphic, easy style grasps attention—holds interest. 


Clear, Handsome Political, Physical and Eco- 

nomic Maps—lIncluding 30 Full-Page Maps 

in Rich Colors; Charts, Diagrams and About 
300 Photographs. $2.20 


2301-2311 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16, Illinois 








LETTERS TO AN OLD CRONY 
(Continued from page 20) 
through proper organization of the 
pupil’s day, through healthful school 
environment and school health serv- 
ices, through the health of the teacher 
and other employees, and 
through in-service training for teach- 

ers in health and health education. 

The place of the health program 
in the program of general education ; 
teaching, supervision, and guidance 
in health education ; health instruction 
as related to other subjects; the rela- 
tion of health education to 
community health education; school 
and health department relationships, 
and similar subjects, are discussed. 

A list of 245 specific objectives of 
a school health program, in my opin- 
ion, constitutes the best list of its kind 
| have seen. Any school system adopt- 
ing these objectives would have a 
really constructive, fruitful health edu- 
cation program. 

Adequate attention is given to 
school sanitation as applied to the 
water supply, toilets, lavatories, light- 
ing, floors, decoration, heating and 
ventilation, seating, playgrounds, etc. 
Ways and means of improving sani- 
tary conditions are discussed. 


sche | 
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Health examinations are dealt with 
satisfactorily. The use of clinics is ex- 
plored. Handicapped children are not 
forgotten. Health are dis- 
cussed. Procedure in the handling of 
communicable disease is presented. 
The organization of the student day 
is dealt with at length. Nutrition is 
discussed. The school lunch consid- 
erations are outlined. Physical edu- 
cation in all of its reaches is gener- 
ously studied. 

I think that one of the finest presen- 
tations comes under the heading “The 
Teacher’s Responsibilities.” The par- 
ents’ responsibilities are not forgotten, 
and the responsibilities of the student 
himself are presented. 

Physical examinations for teachers, 
sick leave for teachers, and tenure 
and retirement provisions as they re- 
late to the teacher’s health, are dis- 
cussed. The housing of the teacher 
and extra-school assignments as re- 
iated to teacher health are considered. 
The in-service health education of 
teachers is discussed. 

I’m sure, Dave, that you will con- 
clude from the above review that 
these studies are indeed worth while. 
The pamphlets are available through 
the offices I have mentioned. I earn- 


records 
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estly hope that our school people will 
help to organize their schools and 
communities in behalf of the attain 
ment of the goals and procedures de 
scribed. 
Yours truly, 
IRV. 


ee -—— 


Digest of Board Meetings 
May 14, 1944 


Time AND Pace: May 14, 1944, 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, 9:30 a.m. 

PRESENT: President W. C. Hand- 
lin; Directors E. H. Stullken, Hester 
Burbridge, C. E. Miller, Russell Ma- 
lan; Editor Eloise P. Bingham; Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Irving F. Pearson. 

Business: (1) Approved minutes 
of previous meeting. (2) Voted trans- 
fer of funds as between budgetary 
items. (3) Discussed all-inclusive 
(1.E.A.-N.E.A.) membership _ plan, 
and state-integrated process of enroll- 
ment. (4) Discussed association's 
financial possibilities and program 
(5) Endorsed candidacy of Mr. F. L. 
Schlagle, superintendent of schools, 
Kansas City, for the presidency of the 
N.E.A. 
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6) Directed information to dele- 
gates relative to the I.E.A. Represen- 
tative Assembly endorsement of the 
candidacy of Miss Susan Scully, Chi- 
cago, aS N.E.A. Director for Illi- 
nois. (7) Acknowledged receipt of 
communication endorsing the candi- 
dacy of Mr. John R. Rushing, Wash- 
ington, for membership on the N.E.A. 
Executive Committee. 

8) Accepted offer of the DeVry 
Corporation for distribution and sale 
of LE.A. film, “Backing Up the 
throughout the Nation. (9) 
Approved list of I.E.A. delegates to 
N.E.A. meeting. (10) Received Sec- 
retary’s report regarding tenure cases. 
(11) Received Springfield Chamber 
of Commerce letter outlining satisfac- 
tory arrangements for next Annual 
Meeting of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation at Springfield, December 27, 
28, 29, 1944. 

(12) Endorsed Pennsylvania Edu- 
cation Association letter to General 
Hershey relative to needed deferment 
of male teachers and directed request 
upon N.E.A. for continued help in 
this matter. (13) Received Winnetka 
Teachers Council letter relative to de- 
sired integration of local, state, and 
national teacher associations. Heard 
Secretary's report of progress in this 
direction. 

(14) Heard Chairman Malan’s re- 
port of meeting with N.E.A. Taxation 
and Finance Committee in St. Louis. 
Directed plans for board and staff 
meeting at Pittsburgh with Chairman 
Mahoney and staff. (15) Authorized 
staff participation in legislative and 
finance conferences. (16) 
Heard Editor’s report regarding pub- 
lication printing contracts. 

ADJOURNMENT: 1:00 P.M. 

IrvING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 


Guns” 
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Time AND PLace: June 4, 1944, 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, 9:30 a.m. 

PRESENT: President W. C. Hand- 
lin; Directors E. H. Stullken, Hester 
Burbridge, and C. E. Miller; Execu- 
tive Secretary Irving F. Pearson. 

Business: (1) Approved minutes 
of previous meeting. (2) Referred 
communication from a teacher college 
faculty member to the Executive Sec- 
retary for purpose of reply. (3) Ac- 
cepted reports of the investigating 
committee in the Skaer and Murphy 
tenure cases. (4) Received letters 
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(IL-0 HELP You 
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ANSWER THEM... 


TEACHERS get asked a lot of ques- 
tions which do and do not have to do 
with school work. ...So, you may al- 
ready have been asked by your young- 
sters what the storekeeper means by 
saying—the reason he hasn't any more 
Doublemint for them is because it was 
getting so scarce, there wasn't enough 
to go around, and it was decided to 
send it all to our fighters, who need 
it most. Surely they come first. 


The point is that quality Chewing 
Gum — such as Doublemint — is made 
from the best, imported base of which 
there is a shortage. It naturally follows, 
then, that we couldn't possibly make 
as much as usual—let alone more— 
unless we lowered quality, which we 


would not do. 


At the same time, with more mil- 
lions seeming to discover the essen- 
tiality of chewing Gum — particularly 
to help relieve nervous tension and 
aid concentration —it became out of 
the question for us to anywhere 
nearly keep up with demand here 


and by our men overseas. 


“ct tt pe tee 


Consequently, we turned to our 
smaller market, our overseas men. 
We couldn’t entirely take care of 
them but we could make an earnest 
effort to. So, since May first, every 
stick of Doublemint we can make, 


is made for our fighters. 





from attorneys in Crakes tenure case 
at Moline and accepted I.E.A. Attor- 
ney’s recommendation regarding re- 
quests contained therein. 

(5) Received reports on the War- 
Peace and Tenure Defense Funds and 
considered ways and means of con- 
tinuing campaigns next year. (6) 
Considered I.E.A. and N.E.A. mem- 
bership procedures. (7) Considered 
the probable resignation of Director 
of Public Relations, Mr. B. I. Griffith, 
and in the event of his resignation 
directed acceptance of the resignation, 
praise of his good work for the asso- 
ciation during the several years of 
his service, an illuminated scroll as 
testimony of this fact, authorization 
for a farewell dinner, and an honor- 
arium of one week’s pay. 

(8) In the event of Mr. Griffith’s 
resignation, authorized the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Claude E. Vick as Direc- 
tor of Public Relations and Teacher 
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Welfare with salary shared equally by 
the two departments. (9) Received 
Secretary's report regarding legisla 
tive conferences, Blue Cross hospitali- 
zation enrollments, and teacher place- 
ment progress. 

(10) Received Secretary’s report 
regarding costs of publishing ILLINo!s 
EpucatIon and accepted bid of Neely 
Printing Company of Chicago for next 
year. (11) Considered a proposal for 
I.E.A. group health and accident in- 
surance and postponed further con- 
sideration until a later date. 

ADJOURNMENT: 2 P.M. 

IrvinG F, Pearson 
Executive Secretary 


x*r* 


July 4, 1944 


TIME AND Pace: William Penn 
Hotel, July 4, 1944, 6:00 p.m. 
PRESENT: President FE. H. Stull 
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ken; Past President W. C. Handlin; 
Directors Hester Burbridge, Russell 
Malan, J. H. Vosha!l, and W. R. 
McIntosh; Executive Secretary Irv- 
ing F. Pearson. 

Business: (1) Postponed until la- 
ter date consideration of entering upon 
a tax study in Illinois co-operatively 
with the N.E.A. (2) Discussed plans 
for the I.E.A. delegates meetings in 
connection with the N.E.A. meetings. 
(3) Received a communication from 
some University of Illinois staff mem- 
bers relative to College of Education 
problems and directed reply. 

(4) Approved minutes of previous 
meeting. (5) Received and accepted 
resignation of Mr. B. 1. Griffith, Di- 





IF YOU WANT... 


The best low-priced duplicator on 
the market, 

High quality gelatin films and all 
duplicator supplies, 

Exciting workbooks freshly printed 
in hectograph ink, 

Prompt and efficient handling of 
your orders, 

Free illustrated lists of supplies and 
books... 

WRITE... 
GEL-STEN SUPPLY CO., INC. 
Brookfield, Illinois 











rector of Public Relations, and desig- 
nated Dr. Claude E. Vick as Director 
of Professional and Public Relations. 
(6) Directed the purchase of suitable 
gifts for Mr. Griffith and for Mr. John 
W. Thalman, the retiring N.E.A. Di- 
rector from Illinois. (7) Authorized 
bonding of the new Treasurer. 
ADJOURNMENT: 12 M. 
IrvING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 





Child Labor Violations 


The Illinois Department ef Labor 
reports that during May 91 establish- 
ments, or one out of every twelve 
visited on regular and special inspec- 
tions, were found to be violating the 
State Child Labor Law.* Most fre- 
quent cause of violation was failure 
to have employment certificates for 
workers under sixteen years of age 
(77 establishments). Fifty-five estab- 
lishments were violating the hours 
provision ; 28 were employing under- 
age children, and 17 were employing 
children in an occupation prohibited 
for their age-group. 


*“Employment Standards for Minors Under 
Eighteen Years,” Jilinois Labor Bulletin, June 
30, 1944, page 22. 











want to investigate 


These new arithmetic workbooks rep- 
resent the results of years of experi- 
mentation and experience in the prepa- 
ration of arithmetic material. They 





To Teachers of Arithmetic Who Want To Raise Class Standards 
If you are using LEARNING ARITHMETIC by Lennes-Rogers-Traver, 
you may not be interested in this announcement, for we doubt that you 


need arithmetic workbooks with LEARNING ARITHMETIC. But if you 


are using an arithmetic text that needs supplementary material, you will 


ESSENTIAL DRILL AND PRACTICE IN ARITHMETIC 
with STANDARDIZED TESTS 


by LENNES and TRAVER 


contain some new features in addition 
to the many previous advances that 
have made material prepared by these 
authors so successful. 





For Each of Grades 3 to 8 


Grades 3-6, each- " — |) 
Grades 7-8, each_-- . —_———— 
Subject to Usual School Discounts 


For Grades One and Two, ARITHMETIC 
READINESS may precede ESSENTIAL 
DRILL AND PRACTICE IN ARITHME- 
TIC, or any other arithmetic workbook or 
textbook. 


Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 





ESSENTIAL 
Dilland Prac lice 
~ 
lsith prelte 


By LENNES « 





328 South Jefferson Street, Chicago 6 
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Future Teachers Club 


Rockford’s West High School has 
a Future Teachers Club which got off 
to an energetic start last semester 
with four meetings, the first of which 
was held February 25, 1944. The 
eighteen-member club chose to honor 
Miss Anna P. Sill, first principal of 
the Rockford Female Seminary, |) 
adopting hers as the club name. 

The wisdom of this choice was 
demonstrated by Miss Mary Brown, 
head of the social science department 
of West High School, in an address 
before the club in which she discussed 
the life and educational influence of 
Anna P. Sill. The occasion was a tea 
at Rockford College, at which Zeta 
Chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma was 
hostess. Awards to two Future Teach 
ers were based upon an expressed 
interest in teaching and rank within 
the upper third of the senior class 

At another program meeting the 
club heard the chairman of the educa 
tion committee of the Rockford Board 
of Education, Mrs. Marion Bates, dis 
cuss the topic, “Qualities Considered 
in the Selection of Teachers.” 





Illinois Congressmen 
Assist Federal Aid 


Six Illinois congressmen have signed 
Discharge Motion No. 12, which mo- 
tion would withdraw H.R. 2849 from 
the House Committee on Education 
and Labor and place it upon the floor 
of the House for consideration by the 
Representatives. 

The six congressmen deserving the 
approbation of Illinois teachers are 
as follows: Leo Allen, District 13; 
C. W. Bishop, District 25; William 
L. Dawson, District 1; James V. 
Heidinger, District 24; Evan Howell, 
District 21, and William A. Rowan, 
District 2. 

In addition, Congressmen Calvin 
D. Johnson, District 22, and Sid 
Simpson, District 20, have signified 
their intention to sign the discharge 
motion, which requires 218 signatures. 
Over 100 signatures have thus far 
been secured. 

In view of the favorable action by 
the political parties toward Federal 
aid without Federal control, it should 
not be difficult for all Illinois con- 
gressmen to sign the release motion. 
They should be approached at once 
by their constituents. 
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MRS. ROBERTA PADFIELD 


Mrs. Roberta Padfield, secretary in the 
|.E.A. Editorial Department since its be- 
ginning in 1938, has resigned her position. 
Prior to 1938 Mrs. Padfield was secretary 
to the Executive Secretary for three years. 
With Mr. Griffith, she was guest of honor 
at a dinner on July 28, attended by officers, 
ficial board, and staff, in tribute to her 


ficient service to the department and the 


association. 


Final Count of X. B.A. 
Membership in Illinois 


Illinois finished the 1943-1944 
school year with 13,542 N.E.A. mem- 
bers (as of May 31), a loss of 2 per- 
cent as compared with the year pre- 
ceding. N.E.A. memberships as a 
whole increased by more than fifty 
thousand to reach a total of 271,847. 

Meantime the representative as- 
sembly of the N.E.A. in Pittsburgh 
adopted a five-year program of uni- 
fication, expansion and development. 
One line of development proposed in 
this program is an increase in mem- 
bership to 800,000 by 1949, 

To attain this goal, it is proposed 
that the association seek an increase 

100,000 in membership each year 
of the next five years. Quotas, de- 
signed to distribute responsibility 
equitably, are to be recommended to 
the various state associations, and be- 
come effective when accepted by the 
respective associations. 

Already there are indications of 
eventual success: six states increased 
their memberships in 1943-1944 more 
than 100 percent; twenty states 
achieved their quotas in both N.E.A. 
membership and in War and Peace 
Fund contributions. Forty-three states, 
he District of Columbia, Hawaii, and 
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Puerto Rico made increases in mem- 
bership ranging from 4 to 4,232. Nine 
hundred cities and 11,000 schools in 
addition attained 100 percent mem- 
bership. 

In Illinois 136 school systems and 
148 schools in addition achieved 100 
percent membership. Two Illinois 
teachers colleges—Illinois State Nor- 
mal University and Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers 
42 institutions of higher learning in 
the United States to achieve 100 per 
cent membership. 

The following school systems and 


College—were among 


schools are those reported as having 
attained 100 percent membership 
since April 5, 1944. This report, with 
those published in the March and 
April issues, comprises a complete list 
of 100 percent school systems and 
schools in Illinois as reported to the 
I.E.A. office by the N.E.A. 

SCHOOL DISTRICTS WITH 100 PER 

CENT N.E.A. ENROLLMENTS 


District Year 
Carterville (El.) 1939 
Centralia (El) 1942 
Charleston 1940 
Dundee (El.) 1924 
Grafton 1940 
Livingston (El.) 1940 
Lombard 1929 


District 

Mount Auburn Community High 
School 

Rochelle Township High School 

Sherrard Community High School 

Sullivan Township High School 


SCHOOLS WITH 100 PERCENT 
ENROLLMENT IN N.E.A 


School 

Alton, Douglass School 

Alton, McKinley-Delmar School 
Chicago, James Gile School 
Danville, Cannon School 
Danville, Collet School 
Danville, Douglas School 
Danville, Elmwood School 
Danville, Grant School 
Danville, Hooton School 
Danvilie, Jackson School 
Danville, Washington School 
Freeport, First Ward School 
Freeport, Harlem School 
Galesburg, Douglas School 
Ingleside, Gavin School 
Kewanee, Lyle School 
LaGrange, Oak School 
LaGrange, Ogden School 
LaSalle, Campbell School of Arts 
Mount Carmel, Longfellow School 
Peoria, Longfellow School 
Peoria, Von Steuben School 
Shelbyville, High School 
Shelbyville, Vine Street School 
Spring Valley, Lincoln School 
Urbana, Lincoln School 


Warrenville, Seraph Warren Holmes 


School 





























Year 


1943 
1939 
1936 
1939 


Year 

1942 
1942 
1937 
1939 
1937 
1939 
1939 
1939 
1939 
1937 
1935 
1932 
1932 
1942 
1936 
1941 

1939 
1939 
1939 
1940 
1933 
1937 
1943 
1943 
1940 
1942 


1937 








Name 
Address 
City 
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when You Are Under 
the T.C.U. Umbrella! 


E (ali 


What a pleasant experience it is to open your 

’ mail and find a check—even when you are well. 

But just imagine how you would feel if after days or 

weeks of illness, accident or quarantine a friendly Air 

Mail letter came to you with a check enclosed. Surely 
such a letter would help speed your recovery. 

Thousands of teachers have known what it means to 

be under the T.C.U. Umbrella. They will tell you these 

things about T.C.U.— 

@ The cost of 10-Way Protection is very low— 

less than a nickel a day. 

@ T.C.U. settlements are surprisingly prompt— 

all checks are sent by Air Mail. 

@® AT.C.U. Policy says what it means and means 

what it says. 

@ T.C.U. never has, never will, and never can 

ask you to pay an extra assessment. 


Why not get all the facts about T.C.U. friendly ‘ 
tection” today? Send the coupon. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
139 T.C.U. Building Lincoin 8, Nebraski 
==-==8=8 FREE INFORMATION COUPON «<«<<<= 
139 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 

I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 
Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 


To the T.C.U., 


+}, 
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; 
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*10-Way Pro- 


10-Way 
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Fund Campaign to be Renewed 


N.E.A. Quota of $50,000 Goal of Organized Division-County-School District Effort 


= are being completed to con- 
tinue the N.E.A. War and Peace 
Fund and the I.E.A. Tenure Defense 
Fund campaigns until the N.E.A. 
quota for Illinois relative to the War 
and Peace Fund is achieved. The new 
quota set for this fund in Illinois is 
$50,000. County committees are to be 
appointed under the direction of the 
divisional presidents and finance chair- 


men. These committees will break 
down the quotas of each county into 
quotas for districts and schools. 

If each teacher in Illinois will con- 
tribute at least $1.00 to the N.E.A. 
War and Peace Fund, with those in 
position to give a little more making 
somewhat greater contributions, the 
quotas set for the state, the Divisions, 
counties, and schools will be made. 


No special quotas are being desig- 
nated for contributions to the I.E. A. 
Tenure Defense Fund. Any and all 
contributions for this purpose, how- 
ever, will be gratefully received. ‘The 
accompanying table presents the 
spective Division and county quotas 
and amounts received. Contributions 
to both funds are payable to the !|li- 
nois Education Association. 


























NEA WAR AND PEACE FUND AND IEA TENURE NEA War anv Peace Funp ml \ 
DEFENSE FUND REPORT—JULY 1, 1944 Amount Amount Pm “ 
Division Quota Paid Due Fun 
NEA War anv Peace Funp IEA 3 
TENURE DuPaGeE VALLEY 
+ ee an SS = DIVISION 800 219.32 = $80.68 = 307.61 
BLACKHAWK Division $ 1,300 $ 587.37 $ 712.63 $ 702.59 DuPage County 800 219.32 580.68 307.61 
Henry County 400 103.40 296.60 156.84 East CENTRAL DIVISION 2,700 581.38 2,118.62 438.29 
Mercer County 200 61.47 138.53 65.68 East Central Division ; a 
Rock Island County 700 422.50 277.50 480.07 a Appropriation = ae eee h a 
‘ENT ISION 24712 259 29 ee 79 Champaign County 7 69.93 530.07 65 
DeWitt County, "90172318275 473-—-*Fard County 200 1810 181.90 14.09 
Livingston Cx unty 400 28 12 371.88 7 66 Iroquois Ce unity 400 9.00 =e 9 30 
Logan County 300 105.02 19498 25.48 Kankakee County = Eee CU 
McLean County 700 196.79 503.21 117.83 Piatt County 2000 -222.10 — 
Cutcaco Division 14,000 374.73 13.625.27 538.22 Vermilion County 800 106.75 693.25 rapid 
City of Chicago 14.000 7473 1362827 538 2? Eastern Division 2,150 124.41 2,025.59 46.00 
‘ : er rte oro ee Clark County 200 200.00 
H Coles County 300 71.75 228.25 25.35 
Silver Burdett Cumberland County 100 100.00 
Douglas County 200 200.00 6.00 
Edgar County 300 300.00 12.15 
N E W M U oS | - Effingham County 200 200.00 
Fayette County 250 250.00 
a O bY | Z O N he Jasper County 150 150.00 
Moultrie County 150 150.00 
Shelby County 300 52.66 247.34 2.50 
McConathy Morgan Mursell Bartholomew ItttNors VALLEY Division 1,600 220.96 1,379.04 129.31 
Bray Miessner Birge Bureau County 400 24.34 375.66 12.66 
Grundy County 200 65.94 134.06 44.26 
FIRST BOOK—establishes the right attitude to- LaSalle County 800 115.43 684.57 64.74 
ward music at the child's first contact with the Marshall County 150 5.00 145.00 
printed page. List $ .68 Putnam County 50 10.25 39.75 7.65 
LAKE SHorRE DIVISION 5,000 3,712.26 1,287.74 1,015.22 
SECOND BOOK—the child-appeal of the melo- Cook County (outside 
dies and texts is further enhanced by the new Chicago) 4,100 3,348.25 = 751.75 937.40 
interest in playing instruments as part of the Lake County 900, 304.01 535.9917 82 
“reading readiness" program. List $ .84 Mississippr VALLEY 
DIVISION 1,200 55.98 1,144.02 29.22 
THIRD BOOK—advances the five-point program Adams County 450 33.34 416.66 ~— 16.66 
—singing, playing, dancing, listening, creating. Hancock County 300 6.14 293.86 3.06 
List $ .92 Pike County 300 16.50 283.50 9.50 
; v Schuyler County 150 150.00 
These colorfully illustrated books combine the es- encemrantmen Pemensnn 2.000 373.65 1.626.358 695.73 
tablished favorite songs of childhood and new Northeastern Division 
compositions that will have lasting appeal. Special Appropriation 100.00 400.00 
Kane County 800 174.07 625.93 139,93 
Send for a 16-page prospectus Kendall County 150 31.90 118.10 21.20 
Herbert F. Clark, Chicago and Cook County Representative McHenry County 350 4.00 346.00 12.48 
221 East Twentieth Street Chicago 16, Illinois Will County 700 63.68 636.32 122.12 
Roy R. Evans, Illinois Representative oe DIvISsION .~ — eo a 
' — oone County 5 75.06 75. 25. 
South Side Country Club Decatur, Illinois Conall Cansty 200 20.65 179.35 13.65 
. Jo Daviess County 200 24.05 175.95 12.03 
Silver Burdett "Tae 
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TENURE 
Amount Amount DeFENSF 
DIviston Quota Paid Due Funp 
Stephenson County 350 75.93 274.07 63.62 
\Vinnebago County 800 190.57 609.43 180.29 
Peoria Division 1,900 201.14 ~—-:1,698.86 184.26 
\fason County 200 200.00 
Peoria County 1,000 65.96 934.04 66.19 
azewell County 500 122.88 377.12 118.07 — ; see eee for a 
Voodford County 200 12.30 187.70 Sa f 
Rock River Division 1,350 175.46 1,174.54 90.20 Gs NEW GEOGRAPHY 
DeKalb County 400 138.63 261.37 66.53 
|_ee County 300 14.50 285.50 3.50 OUR AIR AGE WORLD 
Ogle County 300 22.33 277.67 20.17 ai 
Whiteside County 350 350.00 
. Souta CENTRAL Division 3,200 847.91 2,352.09 228.09 A Textbook in GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 
; Brown County 100 100.00 
Cass County : 150 150.00 8.00 Packard - Overton - Wood 
Christian County 350 21.21 328.79 25.55 
Macon County . 600 peoagued - nie 2.94 The world of the immediate present is its theme — 
Macoupen ‘ounty po — i —_ the United States a country streamlined for war, and 
E \fenard County 100 100.00 ; 
E \fontgomery County 300 10.00 290.00 6.00 other nations operating under wartime emergencies. 
Morgan County 300 61.15 238.85 63.00 New horizons, pts—a world revolutionized 
Sangamon County 750 750.00 98.75 ‘ 
‘ Scott County 100 100.00 8.00 
: SoUTHEASTERN Division 1,350 37.11 1,312.89 88.51 
Clay County 200 200.00 15.50 
Crawford County 200 34.11 165.89 32.14 
o Edwards County 100 100.00 5.40 
Lawrence County 200 200.00 7.50 
od Richland County 150 3.00 147.00 25.42 
U Wabash County 100 100.00 
wv Wayne County 200 200.00 sm é 
3 White County 200 200.00 2.55 “oe 
ses SouTHERN DIvision 2,650 1,855.02 794.98 10.08 LATIN AMERICA 
UU \lexander County 150 1.40 148.60 1.00 ] 
~ Franklin County 450 78.39 371.61 pe 
35 Gallatin County 100 52.93 47.07 3.00 C - 
Hamilton County 150 2.00 148.00 3.00 : FOR S HOOLS . 
UU Hardin County 50 50.00 1.00 : : 
15 lackson Ce sunty 300 444.05 * A Textbook in 
Johnson County 100 100.00 4 
Massac County 150 122.13 27.87 LATIN-AMERICAN RELATIONS 
Perry County 200 165.05 34.95 
- Pope County 50 43.22 6.78 Inman - Castaheda 
wv Pulaski County 100 16.45 83.55 2.08 
31 Saline County 300 304.71 * A complete survey of the 20 Latin-American coun- 
66 Union County 150 176.60 * tries—their peoples, history, geography, economics, 
26 Williamson County 400 448.09 . = and artistic expression, written by two outstanding 
J SOUTHWESTERN Division 3,900 937.95 2962.05 955.35 authorities on Latin-American life, in the light of 
65 rosa ; oo aa present-day conditions. Ties the history of Latin 
hoes Cl ——' aw “ ee ig SS America with that of North America throughout. 
22 inton County 150 56.31 93.69 1.00 — : : 
Greene County 200 7.50 192.50 7.50 $2.20 (list price ). 
40 Jefferson County 350 62.97 287.03 1.00 
82 Jersey County 150 150.00 In the Macmillan Inter-Amer- 
Madison County 1,000 87.41 912.59 310.76 ican Series, edited by George 
) 2? Marion County 350 37.75 312.25 24.25 8 Sinden 
5.66 Monroe County 100 100.00 
3.06 Randolph County 250 244.50 5.50 1.00 
9.50 St. Clair County 1,000 441.51 558.49 109.84 
Washington County 100 100.00 
573 Southwestern Division 
Special Appropriation 500.00 
0.00 WestERN Division 1,600 106.95 1,493.05 3.24 
9 93 Fulton County 450 450.00 
1.20 Henderson County 100 100.00 
2.48 Knox County 400 10.05 389.95 13.70 
2.12 McDonough County 300 38.63 261.37 19.54 
4.59 Stark County 100 100.00 
5,00 Warren County 250 58.27 191.73 10.00 
3.65 = sah ee 
2.03 Grand Totals $50,000 $11,144.98 $38,855.02 $5,952.23 
"Exceeded quota 
ON , re , os 
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Honor R. €. Moore 


The annual county school directory 
is to be dedicated to R. C. Moore at 
the Macoupin County Institute to be 
held October 26 and 27, according to 
information received from Mr. I. K. 
Juergensmeyer, county superintend- 
ent. Mr. Moore, for twenty-three 
years preceding 1938 the executive 
secretary of the Illinois Education 
Association, for eight years served as 
superintendent of Macoupin County 
schools. 





THE VETERAN 
(Continued from page 6) 
University of Illinois, both male and 
female, who are veterans of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard, who are recognized as veterans 
of World War IT by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and who were discharged 
under conditions other than dishonor- 

able.” 

The plan provided for an agency 
which would guide the veteran from 
an over-all standpoint. It was worked 
out on the basis that most veterans 
should be taken care of in the existing 
courses and curricula but that some 
would need specially devised curricula 
established in accordance with the 
standards of a reputable university 
but providing for individual needs and 
satisfying individual desires. To enter 
such a program the veteran would be 
required to have an objective both 
practicable and reasonable, and the 
program provided for him would be 
one planned carefully and intelligently 
with a definite end in view. 

Those proposing such an agency 
recognized further that many men 
and women of the armed forces will 
return to the University campus, and 
that for a limited period after de- 
mobilization the number of such stu- 
dents may be exceedingly great. 
Among veterans desiring to come to 
the University, differences in back- 
ground and ability will in all proba- 
bility be extensive. These veterans 
will probably, however, fall into the 
following classes: 


1. Students whose work has been inter- 
rupted or who return for a special purpose. 
These students may need refresher courses 
or special curricula. 

2. Students who have attended other uni- 
versities or who have had training in special- 
ized curricula in the forces. These students 
will need help in choosing courses to meet 
degree requirements here. 

3. Students who have finished high school 
but have not begun college work. Many of 
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these can be treated much as we treat the 
regularly beginning students. 

4. Students who have not completed high 
school. Many of these will feel that they are 
too old, or too experienced, to take their 
places back in the high school. 


5. War casualties in need of special re- 
habilitation. These need highly individual- 
ized guidance. 


Admittance 


The veteran planning to study at 
the University gets his permit to enter 
from the Registrar. If he is a resident 
of this State or if he was in attendance 
at this University in the semester 
prior to his enlistment or induction, 
he may apply for a State Scholarship. 
He may request admittance to any 
school or college, including the Divi- 
sion of Special Services, for which he 
is eligible in terms of his experience 
or training, unless his curriculum be 
fixed by some agency, such as the 
Veterans Administration, which is 
paying for his education. 

He may be granted advanced stand- 
ing on the basis of work done here, 
or in other schools or colleges prior 
to his service, or for some types of 
training in the armed forces, as deter- 
mined by the Registrar. If he has not 
completed his work in high school, he 
may be admitted, at the discretion of 
the Registrar, on the basis of exami- 
nations or of a demonstration of ability 
to do work at the university level. 

The veteran may register directly 
with the Division of Special Services 
for War Veterans: (1) if he so elects 
at the time of his first registration and 
is accepted by the Division; (2) if he 
is referred to the Division by any 
school or college and is accepted ; and 
(3) if he voluntarily transfers to the 
Division from any school or college, 
according to the usual procedures. 

Most of these students will be more 
mature in age, in experience, and in 
judgment than the student who comes 
to us directly from high school. Con- 
sequently, many will want to carry 
heavier academic loads than the ordi- 
nary student in order that they may 
finish school as quickly as possible. 
Some of the disabled will need more 
time than the ordinary student and 
will need to be given lighter loads 
than the average. For some, the con- 
ditions of Government aid will include 
a definite time limit upon their work. 


Functions of Division 


The first purpose or function of the 
Division is to study the needs of the 
returning veteran. Every effort is be- 
ing made to learn these needs and to 
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meet such needs as can be satisfied 
through the resources of the Unive: 
sity. New facilities can be created to 
meet new needs as they arise. 

The second function of the Division 
is to inform the veteran of all the 
various services of the University and 
to advise him in matters of educa 
tional aims and adjustments. He can 
thus discover the uses, from the point 
of view of a student, of such offices 
as those of the undergraduate col 
leges, schools, and departments, of the 
Provost, of the Registrar, of the Dean 
of Students, of the Health Service, of 
the Personnel Bureau, as he needs the 
services they offer. He can get advice 
on his courses and his methods of 
study, as immediate problems aris 
and as he considers his future plans 

If he needs vocational guidance, lie 
can be sent to the Personnel Bureau 
If he has trouble in making academic 
or personal adjustments, his instruc- 
tors, or academic advisers, or the 
specialists in the Personnel Bureau 
can be brought into the picture. If he 
wants information on the various 
benefits open to veterans from the 
State or from the Federal Govern- 
ment, he can be directed to the local, 
state, or national agency, or the vet 
eran’s organization, that can best help 
him. If he cannot find living quarters, 
he can be assisted through the Hous 
ing Division. 

The third function of the Division 
is to help the veteran to find and, if 
necessary, to adjust to his needs the 
existing curriculum which best serves 
his purpose. If he has a real need that 
can be satisfied only by adjustments in 
such a curriculum, the Division will 
aid him in securing such adjustments 
as he desires and as the school or 
college in which he wishes to gradu- 
ate will accept. 

If no school or college is willing or 
able to,meet his needs, the Division 
may exercise its fourth function: to 
plan and administer educational pro- 
grams for those veterans whose needs 
are not met by existing curricula. 

Thus the veteran who wants a pro- 
gram which will prepare him for a 
specific career not yet recognized as 
calling for a regular curriculum, can 
have arranged for him a plan based 
on courses in two or more colleges 
and equal in quality and quantity to 
the conventional college course, upon 
the completion of which he will be 
granted the Degree of Bachelor of 
Science in the Division of Special 
Services for War Veterans. 
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Here at Illinois, the returning vet- 
eran will be welcomed gladly. Every 
help that we can farnish will be placed 
at his disposal. We shall make every 
effort within our power to see to it 
that when he leaves us, he shall go 
with the feeling that he came back 
from his wanderings to find waiting 
for him the protection of a real alma 
mater. 

—_——-e —_ 

AIMS AND GOALS 

(Continued from page 10) 

Secondary education at public ex- 
pense is as yet patterned too much 
after secondary education at private 
expense. The public high school re- 
flects too much of the pattern of the 
private college-preparatory school, 
and the agencies that govern public 
education have been too prone to 
foster college preparation rather than 
to promote secondary education as a 
personal terminal educational experi- 
ence for many of our young people. 

The boys and girls who drop out of 
high school before graduation, along 
with the approximately 70 percent of 
those who graduate from high school 
but who do not expect to go to col- 
lege, form collectively the great mass 
of youth for whom public education 
should be planned. The preparation 
this group now receives takes them 
little beyond the classroom for school 
experience and lacks much in choice 
of materials used to train for attack 
upon the problems each faces upon 
leaving the public school. 

The beginning of instruction in cer- 
tain vocational fields is one step to- 
wards a functional school experience, 
but vocational guidance and training 
are only a part of the function of pub- 
lic education. Living with fellow 
Americans, understanding the human 
relationships that such living in- 
volves, learning the philosophical 
background and the practical func- 
tionings of democracy, and probing the 
abilities that lie within the individual, 
should form a center around which 
public education is organized. 

Our successful conquest of our 
natural environment and the present 
development of our national economy 
—both of which are achievements 
of our system of public education— 
assure us of the ability to satisfy our 
physical wants. Today we stand in 
need of a similar conquest in the field 
of human relations and in the proc- 
cesses by which we can be happily 
governed, as we continue to accom- 
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plish these physical tasks. Public edu- 
cation must take as a current aim 
this shift in viewpoint, for the more 
complex a social order becomes, the 
greater the need for an understanding 
among the peoples who make up that 
order. 


Conclusion 


This discussion has attempted to set 
up certain aims for public education 
and apply them to the American 
scene. The development of a literate 
people is regarded as a prime neces- 
sity in maintaining and furthering a 
democratic type of government. The 
value of each citizen’s acquiring a 
knowledge of self is proposed as the 
second aim. Such self-knowledge is 
prerequisite to the physical and the 
mental welfare of a people, which in 
turn are basic to the functioning of 
good government and to the progress 
of a people. 

In the case of our Nation, and such 
would hold in the consideration of 
any representative democracy, to- 
day’s @tizens must have an appre- 
ciation of the struggles that have pro- 
duced the degree of culture they en- 
joy. Thus the development of an 
appreciation of national achievement 
was set up as a third aim of public 
education. 

Since a nation progresses as each 
individual grows in power, the crea- 
tion of a situation in which the indi- 
vidual recognizes his own obligation 
to make a contribution to the common 
welfare, is set up as the fourth aim 
of public education. A democracy is 
the total of its citizens, and the maxi- 
mum usefulness of each is thus a de- 
gree of development to be coveted. 
Finding personal likings and abilities 
in the case of the growing child, is 
therefore a major aim for the public 
school experience. 

Finally, in a nation where comple- 
tion of secondary education has be- 
come the accomplishment expected of 
each young person, a challenge is 
given to use human relationships as a 
new and more potent center for the 
organization of school experiences, 
since such problems increase with the 
complexity of national living. 

No other nation enjoys reaching a 
goal more than do we Americans. We 
have lived so markedly objectively as 
we have developed our Nation, that 
we sometimes forget the subjective 
vision of the founding fathers. Riv- 
ers have been bridged, mountains have 
been crossed, railroads have linked 
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our communities, dams have held 
back our waters until we deigned to 
use them, our highways have been 
paved—and so on. Through a list of 
achievements never equalled or sur- 
passed by man, our objective suc- 
cesses have led us. The literacy re- 
sulting from universal public educa- 
tion has stood us well in stead. Now 
our Nation must add a subjective 
concern for promoting better living 
for all and in doing so set the pattern 
for the world. Herein lies the real 
challenge to a functioning system of 
education. 





Dr. Taylor Retires 


Dr. Edson H. Taylor, head of the de- 
partment of mathematics at the Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College, retired on 
August 30 after forty-five years of dis- 
tinguished service. Dr. Taylor is the last 





DR. EDSON H. TAYLOR 


member of the staff with which the insti 
tution began in 1899 and is one of four sur- 
viving members of the original faculty. 

During his service as a teacher at East- 
ern, Dr. Taylor has seen Illinois teachers 
colleges develop from normal schools which 
students could enter upon completion of the 
elementary grades to fully accredited teach- 
er-preparing institutions recently authorized 
by the Illinois State Teachers College 
Board to grant the degree of Master of 
Science in Education. 

Dr. Taylor was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association from 1932 until 1940, 
and served the Eastern Division as treas- 
urer from 1927 to 1930. 


Leaves of Absence from I.S.N.U. 


Eight Illinois State Normal University 
faculty members are doing advanced grad- 
uate work this year while on leave of ab- 
sence. These include Miss Marion G. 
Miller, instructor in art; Miss Gladys Tip- 
ton, assistant professor of music; Miss Ruth 
\V. Yates, assistant professor of speech, and 
Professor C. M. Hammerlund, assistant 
professor of industrial arts. 

Others are Mrs. Rose Burgess Buehler, 
supervising teacher in the second grade; 
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ducational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION correspondents 


over the State report significant activities 


Miss Ruth Henline, assistant professor of 
education; Dr. Nina E. Gray, assistant 
professor of physical science, and Miss 
Ruth Huggins, assistant professor of the 
teaching of English. This is the second year 
that Mrs. Buehler and Miss Henline have 
been on leave. All are working toward 
doctor’s degrees with the exception of Dr. 
Nina Gray, who is taking some post-doc- 
toral work 

Dr. W. I. DeWees, assistant professor of 
agriculture at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, was granted a six months leave of 
absence July 1 to serve as Illinois state 
supervisor of the milkweed floss collection 
program. His headquarters are at Normal. 


New Faculty Members at I.S.N.U. 

Among a number of new faculty mem- 
bers appointed at Illinois State Normal 
University this year were three in the health 
and physical education department. 

Dr. Esther L. French now heads the de- 
partment of health and physical education 
for women. She came to Normal from the 
University of Minnesota. Miss Bernice 
Cooper has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of health and physical education. She 
had been at the State Teachers College, 
Mankato, Minnesota, prior to joining the 
[.S.N.U. staff. Arley F. Gillett has been 
appointed instructor in health and physical 
education. His teaching experience was in 
the junior high school at Peru, but he had 
been serving as district supervisor in the 
Division of Delinquency Prevention of the 
Department of Public Welfare of Illinois 
before joining the I.S.N.U. faculty. 

Dr. Lenore Geweke is the new assistant 
professor of foreign languages at I.S.N.U. 
She had been teaching in the Wauwatosa, 
Wisconsin senior high school for four years. 
Miss Ruth Lambertus fills a leave of ab- 
sence position in the music department as 
instructor of music. She had been teaching 
in the junior college at Edinburg, Texas. 

Miss Ruth L. Cole is now the supervising 
teacher in the second grade of the Thomas 
Metcalf Training School. She had been a 
primary supervisor in the child center at 
Smith College. Claude M. Dillinger joined 
the I.S.N.U. faculty this fall as assistant 
professor of education and psychology. He 
had been a member of the State Teachers 
College faculty at Springfield, Missouri. 


Elected to Chicago Teachers 
Pension Board 
Miss Agnes Richards, 132 South Cuyler 
Avenue, Oak Park, was elected by the Chi 
cago Teachers Pension Board to fill the un 
expired term left vacant by Mrs. Florence 
B. Oliver, who retired from teaching this 
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summer. Mrs. Oliver had served on the 
Pension Board since September, 1935. Miss 
Richards is teaching in the commercial de- 
partment at Harrison High School. 


Faculty Changes at W.1.S.T.C. 


Appointments and leaves of absence af 
fecting members of the teaching staff of 
Western Illinois State Teachers College 
have been announced as follows: 

Miss Margaret B. Donley, formerly of 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
has been appointed to fill the position of 
second grade teacher in the Western Train 
ing School which was vacated by Miss 
Kathryn Smith. 

Professior Carl Nelson, music instructor, 
has returned to the campus after leave 
of absence during the summer to study at 
New York University. 

Director of Athletics, Wix Garner is at- 
tending the Indiana University at Bloom- 


ington this year to complete work for the 


doctor’s degree. 


Professor Tressie Bonham, of the home 


economics department, is on leave of ab 
sence attending Columbia University. 

« Dr. Kent Pease, who has been serving as 
a Red Cross officer at the Veterans’ Hos- 
pital at Hines, Illinois, has been released 
from duty and has returned to the faculty 
of Western. Dr. Pease is a member of the 
English department. 

Miss Sarah Miner, member of the home 
economics department, has returned to the 
campus after one year’s leave of absence 
for advanced study at Cornell University 

Dr. Moses L. Thisted, who has had leave 
of absence for three years to serve in the 
United States Army, has returned to the 
campus in his former capacity as dean of 
men. Acting Dean of Men, Arthur J. Ter 
Keurst is now in charge of the general col- 
lege program. 


Professional Relations Institute 

The fourth of an annual of Institutes on 
Professional Relations was held on_ the 
campus of Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, at DeKalb, on July 19. The pro- 
gram featured an address by Dr. Francis 
Rosecrance, of Northwestern University 
The remainder of the program was devoted 
to discussions of the professional relations 
of teachers and other educators to problems 
of education and the peace, the recruitment 
of teachers, and the improvement of public 
relations of the public schools. 


Veterans Bureau 
\ Veterans Information Service Bureau 
has been created at Southern Tllinois Nor 
mal University, with Dr. O. B. Young as 
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director. The bureau will work in co- 
ordination with the Governor's Committee 
for Veterans Rehabilitation and Employ 
ment for the State of Illinois 


Collaborates on 
Geography Textbook 


ir. Thomas Barton, head of the depart- 
ment of geography and geology at Southern 
Illinois Normal University, is an associate 
author of a new textbook entitled Global 
Geography, which is adopted for use at 
S.1.N.U. next year in introductory courses 
in that field. 


Summer Teaching 


Dr. Bryan Heise, director of extension at 
the Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
taught during the summer at the Northern 
Michigan College of Education, Marquette. 


Receives Doctor’s Degree 


Dr. Dorothy Davies, assistant professor 
of physical education at Southern Illinois 
Normal University, received the doctor of 
education degree from the University of 
Cincinnati at the June convocation. Dr. 
Davies, the only woman among twelve can- 
didates for the doctorate, based her thesis 
on studies in archery. 


Rural Teacher Training Workshop 


Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
at DeKalb, this summer inaugurated a rural 
teacher training workshop, at Woodstock. 
Members of the workshop, fifty-four in 
number, spent their mornings in one of three 
laboratory schools provided and the after- 
noons in the study of specific problems of 
interest to individuals as well as problems 
of more general interest. 

Special emphasis was given to problems 
of the curriculum in social science, to health 
and physical education, and to industrial 
arts. A number of speakers in addition to 
the permanent staff of the workshop were 
brought in to discuss various phases of 
these topics. 

Mr. Homer Hall, of the N.I.S.T.C. fac- 
ulty, was the director of the workshop. He 
was assisted by Dorothy Smith, of Duluth 
Teachers College; Blanche Tyman, of Clo- 
quet, Minnesota; Dorothy Dixon, of Col 
chester, Illinois; and Albert Burgard, of 
Macomb, Illinois. 


Laboratory Handbook 


Mr. Loren Spires and Dr. Kenneth Van 
Lente, of the Southern Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity faculty, have developed a laboratory 
handbook for physics classes, which con- 
tains experiments adapted to the equipment 
of the S.I.N.U. physics laboratory. The 
manual consists of experiments used in the 
\rmy program, in which both the authors 
were instructors. 


War Production Training 


rhe annual report of Milo T. Oakland, 
Supervisor of Vocational Training for War 
Production Workers, at Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, DeKalb shows that 
39) different individuals received supple- 
mentary training. A total of 19,734 trainee 
hours were given to employed workers; 
6,549 trainee hours were given in pre- 
employment courses. 
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Music Festival 


\ music festival was held in connection 
with each of six regional promotional ex 
ercises for rural schools of Kane County. 
Miss Lauris Emily Moseley, rural music 
supervisor, directed upper and lower grade 
choruses and tonette and harmonica bands 
in an interesting program, which was pre- 
sented at Elgin, Sugar Grove, Elburn, Bur- 
lington, Plato Center, and Hampshire. 


Frank L. Morse Celebrates 
Eightieth Birthday 


Over 100 former teachers and friends of 
Frank Lincoln Morse, retired principal of 
Chicago’s Harrison Technical High School, 
held a reception at the Medinah Club on 
Sunday afternoon, June 4, to honor him on 
his eightieth birthday. An inspiring tribute 
to his splendid work as an educator was of- 
fered by Mr. George F. Cassell, assistant 
superintendent in charge of high schools. 
Mr. Morse’s retirement in 1934 concluded 
nearly 50 years of service 


Conference on Education 
of Handicapped 


A Summer Conference on Education of 
Handicapped Children was held at the Col- 
lege of Education, University of Illinois, 
July 11 to 14. The theme of the conference 
was Improving Services to Handicapped 
Children in the Schools. Speakers were Ray 
Graham, L. J. Linck, Severina Nelson, 
Rose E. Parker, D. R. Taft, Edward H. 
Stullken, and others. 

Problems of administration, diagnosis 
and teaching among blind and parually 
sighted, deaf and hard-of-hearing, crippled, 
mentally subnormal, socially maladjusted, 
and among pupils with reading or speech 
defects were given attention. Program in- 
cluded lectures, discussions and opportuni- 
ties for private consultation with specialists 
in education of the handicapped. 


O fficers Installed 


Rockford Education Association held an 
organization meeting May 25, 1944, at which 
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femal College Of Cducalion 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR 
TEACHING 


@ Elementary grades, kindergarten, 
nursery school and child care centers. Chil- 
dren’s demonstration school and observation 
center. Located on Chicago’s lovely North 
Shore near lake. Beginning classes as well 
as specially designed courses for teachers 
and college graduates. Fall term, Sept. 18 
Mid-year term, Jan. 29. Write for catalog. 


Edna Dean “asker, Pres., Box 428L, Evanston, III. 











H ELP for YoU 


Every Month of 
The School Year 


September through June 





THE INSTRUCTOR 


Magazine 
The Outstanding Magazine For Teachers 
Hundreds of teaching aids, ideas 
and suggestions. Activity units, 
art appreciation with miniature 
pictures in full color, music, pro- 


grams, stories and visual aids in 
every issue. 


Send for FREE Descriptive Folder. 


THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine 10 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Enter my subscription at once to 


start with the issue, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
1 Year 
LJ (10 issues) $3 : 
2 Years 
LJ (20 Issues) $5 
| 
Name | 
City 
ily | 
| 


State 
Paste this coupon on a lc postal card 
Mail to us today 


Partouv WORKBOOKS 


FoLtow your T EXTS/ 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA. ~™ 
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CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR 


Teachers seeking advancement and exceptional salary opportunities 
should write for enrollment blank at once. Free enrollment. 


C. E. Cozzens, Mgr. 
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Calendar 


OCTOBER 

6 Illinois Schoolmasters Club. Peoria, Oc- 
tober 6, 1944. 

uPage Valley Division, Illinois Edu- 
m Association, annual meeting. 
enbard Township High School, Glen 
llyn, October 9, 1944. 

Blackhawk Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Senior 
High. School, Rock Island, October 13, 
1944. 

East Central Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Urbana 
and Watseka, October 13, 1944. 
Eastern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Charleston, 
October 13, 1944. 

Illinois Valley Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. La- 
Salle, October 13, 1944. 

Mississippi Valley Division, Illinois 
Education Association, annual meeting. 
Quincy, October 13, 1944. 
Southeastern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Town- 
ship High School, Bridgeport, October 
13, 1944. 

Western Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Galesburg, 
October 13, 1944. 

Northeastern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Au- 
rora, October 20, 1944. 

Northwestern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Mid- 
way Theatre, Rockford, October 20, 
1944. 

Rock River Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Dixon, Oc- 
tober 20, 1944. 

23 Lake Shore Division, Illinois Education 





Association, annual meeting. October 
23, 1944. (Meeting places to be an- 
nounced later.) 

EDUCATIONAL NEWS BRIEFS 


(Continued from page 31) 
new officers and committee members as- 
sumed the responsibilities of their respective 
offices. Official personnel for the 1944-'45 
school year is as follows: 

Orricers.—President, Ruth Ann White, 
East High School; vice-president, Peers 
Ray, East High School; vice-president, 
Dorothy Blackburn, Roosevelt High School ; 
vice-president, Jessie Summers, Freeman 
School; secretary, Charlotte Larson, Tur- 
ner School; treasurer, Evelyn Anderson, 
Welsh School. 

CoMMITTEE CHAIRMEN.—Bulletin, Peers 
Ray, East High School; public relations, 
Maxine Ollman, West High School ; social, 
Jessie Summers, Freeman School ; Northern 
Illinois Hospitalization, Ora Thompson, 
Church School; group insurance, Calvin 
Countryman, Washington Junior High 
School; legislative, Grace Ellis, Lincoln 
Junior High School; historian, Myrtle 
Johnson, Roosevelt Junior High School; 
salary, Katherine Slade, West High 
School; co-ordination, Katharine Obye, 
West High School; war problems, Helen 
Anderson, East High School. 
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George O. Smith Resigns 

The resignation on July 1 of George O. 
Smith as superintendent of the Princeton 
elementary schools, brought to a close a 
career in the service of public education of 
forty-five years duration. Beginning in 1898 
as a teacher in a one-room school, Mr. 
Smith served all but one of the forty-five 
years in Bureau County. For the past 
twenty-one years he has been superintend- 
ent in Princeton. He served three terms 
as county superintendent, 1910-1923. 

Mr. Smith has been a life member of the 
National Education Association since 1925. 
He was three times vice-president of the 
Illinois Education Association, serving on 
the Board of Directors in 1931, 1932, and 
1933. He was one time president of the 
Illinois Valley Division of the I.E.A., and 
he has served the Illinois Schoolmasters 
Club in the same capacity. Mr. Smith’s 
progressive educational philosophy is well 
contained in Princeton Education, a teach- 
ers handbook first published in 1930 and 
revised and reprinted in 1941. 


Attention, School Librarians! 


Dates for five school-library clinics have 
been tentatively set for October 6 and 7, 
October 13 and 14, October 20 and 21, 
October 27 and 28, and November 3 and 4. 

The complete program and places of 
meeting are to be announced later. 

Credit toward the renewal of certificates 
will be allowed on the same basis as for 
other state educational meetings—five 
points for each half day or evening session. 

Sponsors of the clinics are the Illinois 
High School Librarians’ Association, the 
Illinois Library Association, the Illinois 
State Library, and the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 


Childhood Education Groups 

to Meet at Rock Island 

The Illinois State Association for Child- 
hood Education will hold an Illinois Con- 
ference of Associations for Childhood Edu- 
cation October 21 and 22 at Rock Island, 
Illinois. The meeting will be under the 
direction of the state president, Miss 
Amelia Traenkenschuh, elementary super- 
visor of the Rock Island Public Schools. 
The local chairman is Miss Mayme Bolin 
of Rock Island. 

The purposes of the meeting are: to con- 
sider state legislation favoring children and 
education, to exhibit local branch projects 
and to discuss the needs of the local, state 
and international associations. 

Everyone interested in any phase of the 
education of children is invited to the con- 
ference. Room reservations should be sent 
directly to the Fort Armstrong Hotel, 
Rock Island, Illinois. Information about the 
meeting may be obtained from Miss Mayme 
Bolin, Public Schools, Rock Island. 


Announces Appointment of 
Editor-in-Chief 

The McCormick-Mathers Publishing 
Company, Wichita, Kansas, announces the 
appointment of Mr. Walter M. Mason as 
their editor-in-chief. Mr. Mason was for- 
merly with the Macmillan Company, of 
New York City, as associate editor in 
charge of books for elementary schools. 
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THINGS TO READ 
1. AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 


ADMINISTRATORS. Health in Schools, Twen- 
tieth Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: The 
Association, February, 1942. 544 pages. 

2. CHENOWETH, L. B. AND SELKIRK, T. K. 
School Health Problems. Crofts and Com- 
pany, 1940. 

3. EDUCATIONAL Poticies COMMISSION. 
The Purposes of Education in American De- 
mocracy. Washington, D. C.: National Edu- 
cation Association, 1938. 157 pages. 

4. Harpy, MartHa C. anv _ HOoerrr, 
Carotyn H. Healthy Growth. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1936. 

5. Hussey, MARGUERITE M. Teaching for 
Health. New York: New York University, 


1938. 
6. NATIONAL EpucATION ASSOCIATION 
AND AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Joint CoMMITTEE ON HEALTH PROBLEMS 
IN Epucation. Health Education. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: National Education Association 
1941. 368 pages. 

7. TurNeErR, Criair E. Principles of Health 
Education. Boston: D. C. Heath and Com 
pany, 1939. 335 pages. 

8. Turner, C. E. anp Burton, C. E. 
“Suggested Criteria for Health Education,” 
reprint from Journal of Health and Physical 
Education. Cambridge: Massachusetts In 
stitute of Technology, 1939. 

9. Wuite House CONFERENCE ON CHILD 
HEALTH AND Protection. Growth and De- 
velopment of the Child. New York: D 
Appleton Century Company, 1933. 

10. Wuite House CONFERENCE ON CHILD 
HEALTH AND PROTECTION, COMMITTEE ON 
THE ScHoot Cup. The School Health 
Program. New York: Century Company, 
1932. 400 pages. 

11. Wire, Ira S. The Whole Child as a 
Health Unit. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
American Public Health Association, 1927 

12. WitttaMs, Jesse F. AND SHAW, Fan- 
NIE B. Methods and Materials of Health 
Education. New York: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, 1936. 
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WE ARE PROUD TO SALUTE 


Mr. John E. Keal, Our Illinois Representative 


Yeo! He Will Be Calling on You Again 


But for the Duration It's Corporal John E. Keal, U. S. Army 


While Mr. Keal is in the service you can depend on 
us to serve you in the same helpful and sincere 
manner that has won for him so many friends and 
boosters for the McCormick-Mathers books. 


Your orders mailed to our Wichita office will be 
filled promptly. Letters of inquiry are always 
welcome and will receive our personal attention. 


Send for Price Catalog No. 43 Describing 
Our Elementary and Secondary Books 


THE McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING CO. 
1501 EAST DOUGLAS AVENUE «+ WICHITA 1, KANSAS 
WICHITA ATLANTA LOS ANGELES PORTLAND NEW YORK 











Let's sit down and talk things over. Let's talk about you and 
your job. 


Did you ever think of yourself as holding down one of the most 
important jobs in the country? Sounds big, doesn’t it? It is big. 


The boys and girls in your classes are the future Galileos, 
Washingtons, Lincolns, and Florence Nightingales studying 
there — under your direction. Whether this is a generation 
that reaches for the stars or is contented to live in the accom- 
plishments of the past is largely a matter of your making. 


Yes, you are a teacher in a democracy. You are helping to 
educate our boys and girls so that our American way of life 
may continue. /t’s a big job—an important job. 


Send for PRICE CATALOG No. 43 describing our elementary and secondary books 


yy THE McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING CO. 
WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


ATLANTA COLUMBUS LOS ANGELES NEW YORK PORTLAND 














